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New York and Texas. 
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Yes, It Looks Different 


By the time. you get to this page you will have noticed 
something different about this issue of Foop INpusrRiEs. 
But don’t get excited. The difference is in appearance, not 
in editorial content. Two things are outstanding in the 
change. The first is the different type faces used and the 
new arrangement of headlines. The second is the grouping 
of feature articles under appropriate functional headings, 
such as Quality Control, Production, Engineering, Materials, 
Markets and Management. The reason for the changes 
is to make Foop Inpustrigs easier for you to read. The 
new style was created by Walter Dorwin Teague, well- 
known designer. 


Cure for Label Headaches 


Every food manufacturer doing an interstate business has 
suffered at least one good headache during the last three 
years as a result of trying to figure out what he ought to 
put on his labels. Many new, and often not well-defined, 
requirements were introduced with the new Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act. So as a cure for label headaches Gordon 
W. McBride prepared the article, “How Shall We Label 
It?’”” on page 55. 


Defense Against Oxygen 


The development of a tallowy flavor in butter has long 
been a problem for the dairy industry. This off-flavor con- 
dition is attributed to auto-oxidation of the butterfat, a 
reaction catalyzed by heat, light, moisture, acid and enzymes. 
But recent research has indicated that this quality deteriora- 
tion can be impeded by the use of an antioxidant, a sirupy 
cereal concentrate. W. J. Corbett, and P. H. Tracy, of the 
University of Illinois, and C. N. Hansen, of Beatrice Cream- 
ery Co., tell all about it in an article starting on page 34. 


Double-duty Controls 


Elimination of the human factor has been the motive be- 
hind most developments of automatically controlled proc- 
essing equipment. And this was the reason why Heinrich 
Frings developed his “Automaton” vinegar generator, a fully 
automatic generator described on page 47 by Joe Lowy. Mr. 
Lowy, who was associated with the inventor in Europe for 
years, tells how the new generator was not only successful 
in eliminating the troubles that vinegar makers had experi- 
enced from faulty operation, but shows how other advan- 
tages followed from the new invention: Increased output 
from a given amount of raw material, higher quality, greater 
flexibility of operation and saving of floor space in the 
factory. 


New Ideas from Britain 


Eric Hardy, the Englishman who has been keeping readers 
of Foop Inpusrries posted on wartime developments in the 
British food industries, has some more to say. In an article 
to appear in an early issue he will bring you up to date on 
the wartime progress made by food manufacturers in Eng- 
land. Many interesting developments have been made. 


Food Demand_and Prices 


Too often, prices in the marketplace bear little or no relation 
to actual supply and demand. This being true, and food 
prices now being in the midst of a period of rapid rise, some 
investigation of the supply and demand conditions now 
prevailing are in order. 

Federal crop estimates and U.S.D.A. reports give a good 
idea as to the general supply situation, and every report 
indicates that abundance is the rule with almost every 
staple food. 

But what of demand? It is greater. But how much 
greater no one knows. But demand—present and _pros- 
pective—can be analyzed and the basis for an estimate 
established. See Foop Inpusrrizs next month. 


Quality That Keeps 


Having, with care and pains, produced a food product of 
the desired quality, the food manufacturer naturally wants 
to hold that quality until the product is consumed. Physical 
changes, such as separation of suspensions, breaking of 
emulsions, or the growth of ice crystals in frozen products, 
must be inhibited. 

To accomplish these ends, food processors have developed 
suitable “stabilizers” which serve at least to retard the 
undesirable action for a reasonable time. What these 
stabilizers are and what they will accomplish will be dis- 
cussed in next month’s Foop Inpusrrirs by W. C. Cole, 
of the College of Agriculture, University of California. 


Cold-process Jelly 


Many improvements in the manufacture of jelly have 
resulted from the work carried out at Delaware Agricultural 
Experiment Station under the direction of George L. Baker. 
Foop Inoustrries has been privileged to record many of 
these advantages. In fact, in this issue, Mr. Baker has an 
article on the effect of pectin decomposition. 

In September, Foop Inpustrigs will add another to this 
useful series when Mr. Baker and his collaborator, M. W. 
Goodwin, will show how it is possible to make a_high- 
quality cranberry jelly by a cold process—one that omits 
the usual boiling of the fruit pulp and sugar solution. 
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The Talk of the Industry 


@ Canadian government officials re- 
gard war as the major industry—from 
now on. They have no tentative ideas 
of the duration of the war. Every 
move is based on an indefinite contin- 
uation of fighting. Whether the U.S. 
enters the war or not, our own domes- 
tic economy will inevitably be forced 
into line with that policy. 


@ It always takes a stranger to ferret 
out the oddities of a great city. A 
recent first time visitor to New York 
from a far-off apple-growing district 
discovered a form of business that is 
quite new to us. He was seeking the 
desires of the market for canned vs. 
frozen apples and ran into a concern 
that buys up only local distress or 
overripe barreled fruit, peels and slices 
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it, under conditions that he described 
as rather unpleasant, and can under- 
sell all comers. 


® An unpardonably gullible friend re- 
cently attended the National Nutri- 
tion Conference for Defense and actu- 
ally believed some of the pronounce- 
ments from the higher authorities on 
nutrition about the virtues of whole- 
wheat bread vs. the use of synthetic 
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vitamins. Accordingly he went in 
heavily for whole-wheat bread. After 
a week of this diet he was sent to a 
hospital, ultimately discharged and 
forbidden thereafter ever to eat whole- 
wheat bread. ‘The episode cost him 
more than $200. 

So much for the newer knowledge 
of nutrition and the horrors of “devi- 
talized” foods. 


@ Up to now nobody has made much 
of a point about the effect of labor- 
saving power driven devices upon hu- 
man nutrition. Somehow the idea 
continues to persist that our lessened 
need for energy food intake is tied 
up with much of the so-called defi- 
ciencies of vitamins in our daily food. 


@ For some time we have been wait- 
ing for some wag to point out that 
Great Britain’s problem of food is 
merely a failure of distribution. With 
plenty of food in South and North 
America, as well as New Zealand and 
Australia, and a good potential market 
in Britain, we see no reason why the 
dramatics of total war should obscure 
the vision of those who like to explain 
many of the domestic woes of man- 
kind as a mere failure of distribution. 


@ In order to protect the brewing in- 
dustry from the old alibi of drunken 
drivers that all they had was a “couple 
of bottles” of beer, the United Brew- 
ers Industrial Foundation has been 
giving wide publicity to the “alcohol- 
ometer” recently announced by Green- 
berg and Keator of Yale University in 
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the Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, June, 1941. 

The person being tested simply ex- 
hales into a sterile mouthpiece, the 





operator pushes a button in the appa- 
ratus that is plugged into an ordinary 
wall socket, eight minutes later reads 
the meter, and the truth is known. 
The meter gives a reading in per- 
centage of alcohol in the blood. 

After which, you do or do not lose 
your license and end up in the hoose- 
gow. 


@ After several months of speculation 
on the problem of proper food for 
troops near the equator, the inquiry 
has been made pointless by the gar- 
risoning of Iceland by U.S. military 
forces. If the President can outguess 
this department to such an extent, 
perhaps he can outsmart Hitler. 


@ “How do you go national?” in- 
quired a stranger on the phone. After 
much discussion it was learned that 
she had made a big success of a food 
business in a small town and now 
wanted to “go national’—“how do 
you go about it?” 

“Do you have cash resources of 
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$500,000 to $1,000,000?” she was 
asked. 

“What would I need that for?” 

“To go national.” 

“If I had that much I would not 
need to go national.” 

And there you have the current ver- 
sion of an age-old wheeze. 


The Procedure To Get 
Equipment You Require 


Leon Henderson has two very difh- 
cult jobs as head of OPACS. One is 
price control; the other is civilian 
supply. And in the matter of civilian 
supply his effort must be aided and 
supplemented by those who supply 
civilian needs. ‘The problem his office 


faces is that of properly evaluating the 
needs of those who supply the civil 
population as compared to those in- 
dustrial concerns who supply the na- 
tional needs for the materiel of war. 

Food for the civil population here 
and for Great Britain is just as much 
a wartime necessity as munitions, 
planes and ships, although it is far less 
spectacular. That the government is 
definitely committed to the proposi- 
tion that adequate nutrition is essen- 
tial to a defense effort is amply shown 
by the National Nutrition Conference 
for Defense. But the manifold activi- 
ties, nutritional and otherwise, of 
the Social Security Administration are 
not officially identical with those of 
the civilian-supply end of OPACS. 


Hors d Oeuvres 





@ “Rookie Cookies” for the soldiers are on 
the market. Now some enterprising bakery 
ought to bring out “Yoo-Hoo” cookies for 
the rookies who have a special weakness for 
cookies. A picture of a golf course would 
make an appropriate trademark. 


@ The Fishery Council says there is butter in 
butterfish. The “butter” is the low price. By 
that definition there is no butter in butter. 


@ When Texas was a frontier state, firemen 
received no pay, but the man whose house 
they saved always bought them a keg of beer 
as a reward. Even in those early days a 
foamy fluid was used to get fires put out. 


e According to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the brown rat can jump vertically to 
a height of 25 in. Then why not hang a 
baited noose two feet above every rat hole in 
your warehouse? 


@ Well, it had to come sooner or later— 
someone is selling the holes in doughnuts. A 
restaurateur in Myrtle Beach, S. C., deep- 
fries the dough balls evicted to make dough- 
nut holes, and people buy them. 


e The scallop is a funny fish. It has ears but 
cannot hear, eyes but cannot see and a 
mouth but cannot speak.—Veritably, the 
scallop is the three little no-evil monkeys, all 
in one. 


© Beer is being used to aid the blind. Part of 
the taxes levied against it go for that purpose. 
And yet there are those who would return to 
Prohibition and the kind of alcoholic bever- 
ages that make people go blind. 


e A new chemical, penicillin, elaborated by 
the penicillium mold that grows on bread, is 
said by medical authorities to be the most 
powerful nontoxic germ killer ever discov- 
ered. Maybe there’s a new outlet coming up 
for bakers’ stale returns. 
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@ A canner in Madison, Ind., has written a 
letter to each Congressman urging the gov- 
ernment to reimburse him and other canners 
for the loss suffered as a result of the use of 
canning-crop land for defense purposes. Each 
letter was sealed in a tin can for mailing. 
The government will probably fill the cans 
with I-O-U alphabet soup and return them. 


e “Drink More Milk!” sonie government 
people are urging. “Save Milk for Britain!” 
other officials are demanding. And now the 
dairy industry is trying to invent the cake 
that you can eat and have too. 


@ Reams of statistics are published by the 
food industries to show the housewife what 
happens to her food dollar. But the principal 
concern of the housewife is that her dollar 
is gone. 


e American Institute of Baking has just pub- 
lished its “New Glamour Recipes.” ‘The 
publishers should have called this “Tested 
Yoo-Hoo Formulas.” 


@ More than 100 large freezers have been 
loaned by British ice cream manufacturers to 
the Ministry of Food for producing gland 
extracts. But then the ice cream companies 
no longer have any use for the freezers, for 
food rationing has taken the cream out of 
ice cream in England. 


@ Uncle Sam’s soldiers are getting twice as 
much milk as the troops did in World War I. 
Let’s hope it helps them to make the world 
twice as safe for Democracy. 


e The aluminum pots and pans donated by 
housewives to the cause of defense will per- 
mit construction of more than 2,000 fighting 
planes or 500 heavy bombers. But think of 


the offensive force of all those pots and pans _ 


if they were still in the hands of housewives. 


F.K.L. 
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Consequently, there is a gap betwcen 
the two that must be bridged, and it 
is up to the food manufacturer him- 
self to help bridge that gap. 

Increasing demands on the food 
manufacturer are causing increased re- 
quirements for repairs, replacements 
and new equipment. These can only 
be supplied by the equipment manu- 
facturer, but he is facing great diff- 
culty in getting the necessary materi- 
als to satisfy these needs of the food 
processor. In the case of seasonal 
products and perishable foods, which 
pretty nearly includes the entire food 
industry, the problems are becoming 
grave. In time they will become acute. 
And later on, if any perishable raw 
materials or processed foods are lost 
or wasted, the problem will become 
tragic. 

For these reasons it is vital that the 
OPACS folks must understand and 
sympathetically comprehend the food 
aspect of civilian supply. Also, they 
must realize that considerable advance 
planning is required, for there is no 
way to prevent the deterioration of 
raw or perishable foods other than 
their manufacture, or their preserva- 
tion by refrigeration, by sterilization, 
by fermentation or by dehydration. 
Nature does not wait on man—or on 
the food industry. 

Constructive thinking on the part 
of OPACS is developing. ‘Those who 
are in charge evidence a desire to help 
and cooperate, but the problem facing 
them is huge and complex. Plainly, 
OPACS needs all the help it can get. 


Food Men Should Help 


This help can come best from those 
who are active in the food indus- 
try, working through their several 
trade associations, and should be sin- 
cere without any effort to obtain an 
undue advantage. For a food manu- 
facturer to work alone is of small mo- 
ment. OPACS needs advice on what 
amounts of equipment a branch of in- 
lustry normally purchased in prior 
years, what is needed now and special 
reasons why it is needed, and why cer- 
tain materials must be used (like stain- 
less steel where it is required by local 
health regulations) instead of possible 
substitute materials. 

Trade associations should supply a 
classification of the lists of purchases 
that will show their relative impor- 
tance so that special priority treat- 
ment may be intelligently applied. It 
will, however, be of no use at all to 
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state that every purchase is essential 
unless you can produce indisputable 
evidence that this is true. 

In this way OPACS will then be in 
a position to grant to the food manu- 
facturer and his supplier a suitable 
priority rating that will be in accord- 
ance with the urgency of the needs. 

OPACS has the final say-so, and un- 
less the food industry helps itself by 
aiding OPACS, the problems of 
proper supplies may not be solved. 
It’s up to the food manufacturer to 
act now. 

In counseling such action, we are 
aware of the continuous relief (A-10 
rating) for maintenance and repairs 
for the food processing and storing in- 
dustry, and the temporary (A-2 rat- 
ing) relief granted to the canning in- 
dustry and the A-1-A rating to its 
breakdown repair requirements. 


Price Control 
By Intimidation 


Thurman Arnold appears to be run- 
ning a little side show of his own in 
his multiple indictments of various 
groups of food processors and trade 
associations. One suspects that he has 
no actual intention of going through 
with any of his various threats to pros- 
ecute those whom he alleges are vio- 
lating the antitrust laws by various 
methods. Unfortunately, however, he 
has the resources and legal talent of 
the Department of Justice at his com- 
mand and can force business to spend 
large sums of money to defend itself. 
There is no foretelling when such a 
threat of a suit may become an actual 
legal attack. 

He has learned through the long 
experience the New Deal affords that 
a threat to sue can accomplish al- 
most as much compliance with his 
will as an actual judgment in favor of 
the government. 

It must not be forgotten that he is 
a close personal friend of Leon Hen- 
derson of OPACS, who has been try- 
ing to hold prices down without spe- 
cific authority from Congress. 


The Fear Technic 


On the other hand, in our many 
rambles around Washington we have 
discovered a growing tendency to an- 
ticipate that business will get off the 
reservation if given half a chance, and 
that therefore the government should 
scare business away from “tempta- 
tion” by whatever means are available. 
One means is the Congressional com- 
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mittee investigation. It has proved to 
be effective in instilling fear, irrespec- 
tive of the possible guilt of parties in- 
vestigated. Another very effective 
means is the indictment or threat of 
indictment when the Department of 
Justice has no real intention of follow- 
ing it up with a vigorous prosecution. 
We have actually heard Mr. Arnold 
chuckle with glee over the way he had 
forced a one-cent drop in bread prices 
in Philadelphia or Baltimore by the 
route of the indictment. 

His theory seems to be that he can 
force business to go the route he 
wants it to go if he will cause enough 
agitation. But he is unfair in never 
giving an apology or a clean bill of 
health to those whom he indicts but 
does not try. It is unfortunate that 
the mass of the electorate are too ig- 
norant of jurisprudence to distinguish 
between an indictment and a verdict 
after a fair trial. 

The most recent attacks on the 
food industries are not only unfair but 
are downright reprehensible, for he 
threatens to prosecute many firms and 
organizations for collaborating and 
complying with the requests of other 
branches of the Federal government. 

The country would be much better 
off if Mr. Thurman Arnold were 
dumped into the refuse can and the 
lid clamped down tightly. 


Sians of the Times _ 
In Food Packaging 


With the Business Week Index of 
Business Activity climbing steeply to 
ever higher figures—more than 50 per- 
cent above the 1923 to 1925 base and 
more than 25 percent above 1940—it 
is obvious to the thoughtful man that 
there are important problems ahead 
for the food manufacturer even though 
he is not engaged in munitions manu- 
facture. Obviously there are limits 
somewhere, temporary though they 
may be. It is these limits and the re- 
sults that may arise from their removal 
that portend many technical problems 
of supply, substitution and costs— 
which is not to ignore other equally 
important problems of wages, strikes, 
price control, taxes and the fortunes 
of war. Nor does it overlook the ac- 
tivities of Thurman Arnold who likes 
to shake the big stick and watch the 
boys scamper—and drop their prices. 

Problems of packaging of foods will 
soon be on the very active list. How 
soon, is anybody’s guess. If you are 
able to predict the dates of the out- 
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come of the war between Germany 
and Russia, between Germany and 
England, or what Japan will do or 
even what the United States will do, 
or how many ships will be sunk in the 
ocean, you will be able to plan your 
moves with a fair degree of confi- 
dence. In the absence of such predic- 
tions, it is necessary to depend on the 
signs of the times for hints of the 
things to come. 


Rubber Growing Scarcer 


Rubber comes to the United States in 
ships, and ships are very scarce. In 
fact they are becoming scarcer. Syn- 
thetic rubber cannot yet supply the 
deficiency caused by ship sinkings. 

In this country the rubber reserves 
are a nine-month supply. Canada has 
about a ten-month supply. Rubber ra- 
tioning is soon to begin if, indeed, it 
has not started by the time you read 
these words. While the foregoing 
are said to be the official figures, if 
you divide the 339,108 tons on hand 
on June 30 by the 84,912 tons con- 
sumed in June you will see that prob- 
ably the U. S. has only 4 months 
supply on hand. 

To operate a food plant on a re- 
stricted rubber supply can present a 
series of problems, the like of which 
you may never have conceived. For 
this reason it is imperative that the 
utmost care of rubber goods should be 
exercised. 

Tires for automotive equipinent pre- 
sent a huge demand for rubber, and 
the plan is to reduce the percentage 
of rubber in new tires. Proper care, 
proper inflation and careful driving 
will conserve rubber. 

Every manufacturer of foods should 
study his rubber uses to see that maxi- 
mum conservation methods are in- 
stalled. Check over your belts, hose, 
gaskets, aprons, gloves, and the like, 
to be certain that nothing is wasted or 
allowed to deteriorate in any way that 
can be prevented. 


Cork Problems 


Not long ago the OPM prorities divi- 
sion forced a cut of 50 percent in 
the use of cork as a result of shortage 
of supply in the United States. In 
turn, this has arisen from shipping 
problems, for nearly all cork comes 
from Spain. Furthermore, a very de- 
structive fire consumed large quanti- 
ties in storage in an eastern city within 
the year. While cork’s principal use 
in industry is for thermal insulation, 
such as pipes, tanks and rooms, 
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it has mauy other functions, some of 
which are very important to packag- 
ing, such as a limited use of highest 
grade cork in certain operations in 
stamping out die-cut cartons—a use 
for which there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute material. Cork is sometimes 
used for liners for bottle closures, but 
this is not an important problem, for 
other materials can be used for liners. 

Manufacturers of cork lined crown 
closures are advising their trade that 
only a 30-day supply of crowns may 
be kept on hand as a result of the 
OPM restrictions. But in the alco- 
holic-beverage field, the use of cork 
must be curtailed, which will bring 
new competition for closure material 
to food manufacturers. 

Cork is used in so many obscure 
places that its rationing may result in 
many an unexpected surprise. 


Metal-foil Problems 


Despite many previous assurances 
from suppliers that aluminum foil 
would always be available, many who 
use this foil for technical packaging 
purposes rather than for enhancing 
the package’s appearance are seeking 
a substitute material before the supply 
is entirely shut off. Properly made 
aluminum foil is airtight and light 
and moisture-vapor proof. ‘The choice 
of a proper substitute, however, in- 
volves more than technical matters, 
for rigid metal or glass containers re- 
quire different production equipment 
and labels. And there is also the inev- 
itable freight problem to be evaluated. 
Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co.’s much pub- 
licized gesture of abandoning foil 
wrappers for chewing gum and the 
sale of a large stock of pig aluminum 
for defense purposes was a far-sighted 
move to make a virtue of necessity. 


Paper Problems 


Take paper and paper board—the basis 
for labels, cartons and many types of 
food packages. Production of paper 
board has been running from 75 to 90 
percent of capacity of the mills, but 
unfilled orders have been increasing 
rapidly. Shortages of casein, chlorine, 
formaldehyde, glue—also problems en- 
countered in getting high-grade elec- 
trotypes for label printing—have been 
reported as some of the reasons why 
the backlog of orders has risen from 
one week’s production to nearly three 
weeks’ output. Paper production in 
the United States is running much 
closer to capacity, even reaching 101.3 
percent in the week of June 28. (It 
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was lower in the following week be- 
cause of the holiday.) 

In addition to the foregoing are cer- 
tain developments in Canada, from 
which much of our paper stock 
comes. Canada is creating munitions 
and ship-building industries that de- 
mands an all-out effort. Repair shops 
in pulp and paper mills with their 
huge lathes for machining paper- 
machine rolls are all busy on heavy 
marine work such as propeller shafts, 
crankshafts and the like. If a paper 
machine breaks down it does not seem 
likely that ship construction will be 
sidetracked to favor paper manu- 
facture. 

It appears likely, therefore, that 
many paper-packaging problems will 
soon face the food manufacturer. And 
it is also likely that the possible shift 
to paper packages by those who have 
heretofore used other materials will 
not make the overall problem any 
easier of solution. 


Tin Problems 


While there is no shortage of tin for 
tin plate or tin-coated containers, 
there is always the potential problem 
of a sudden stoppage of supply. This 
can arise from two sources: Japan may 
interfere, or scarcity of ships may pre- 
vent imports. Presumably there is an 
adequate reserve of this metal to carry 
us for a short time, but there is no 
agreement of opinion as to how long 
it would last. When this department 
began to investigate the tin problems 
in May, 1940, those who knew the 
most about it not only ridiculed the 
study but many put every conceivable 
obstacle in the way of getting an ac- 
curate summary. And about 125 out 
of 126 food manufacturers who were 
queried about their plans in case of a 
tin shortage asserted that “it can’t 
happen here!” 

Today the amount of tin on the tin 
plate used in cans for many nonacid 
products is reduced from 1.5 Ib. per 
base box to 1.35 Ib. as a result of a 
government order. And every manu- 
facturer of tin cans is moving heaven 
and earth to provide a satisfactory tin- 
less container. Though the problem 
has been theoretically solved, ie., a 
method has been devised, it is far 
from a practical solution. Important 
engineering, supply and production 
problems in the fabrication of tinless 
containers still remain, and some of 
them are said to require revolutionary 
changes if the tinless container is ever 
needed. Furthermore, the cost to the 
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can manufacturer of a possible change- 
over will be stupendous, and it is 
doubtful if any can company can 
make the hypothetical change with- 
out generous financial aid, presum- 
ably from the government. Another 
problem in connection with tinless 
containers is the fact that the rate of 
production may possibly be materially 
slower. 

A sign of the times here is that, in 
Canada, lard pails or drums made 
from tin plate are forbidden. 


Glass-container Problems 


The glass-container industry has been 
alert to its opportunity and has 
stepped up its production to 22.3 per- 
cent above its 1940 production for the 
first five months of this year. While 
no official figures are available as to 
the percentage of total capacity of 
the industry that is being utilized, the 
calculation has been made that it is 
now running at about 90 percent of 
capacity on the assumption that all 
nonfood container molds have been 
replaced by food container molds on 
the glass-blowing machines. If this 
replacement has not been made, then 
the industry is now running very close 
to 100 percent of capacity as far as 
containers for foods are concerned. 
One sign of the times is that deliv- 
eries of new milk bottles to certain 
dairies were falling behind orders in 
June. The delays were not serious, 
being only a matter of a day or so. 


So What? 


The best advice to follow is to appoint 
someone to concentrate on packaging 
problems if you do not already have 
a packaging specialist in your com- 
pany... He should be given a suitable 
place to work and experiment, be 
given freedom to travel and investi- 
gate, and should be instructed to be 
always ready with tested plans for 
substitute packages to meet the ever- 
changing situation of supply and de- 
mand. 

Instructions to the packaging spe- 
cialist should cover not only the tech- 
nical phases of the package itself, but 
a survey of additional equipment 
needed, additional supplies, adequacy 
of sources of such supplies, and costs, 
including freight charges both in- and 
out-bound. And above all, he should 
consider where your company would 
stand in a stampede if everybody else 


- facing comparable problems should 


also attempt to apply the same solu- 
tion or utilize the same substitutes. 
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THE TECHNICAL STOOGE 


By A. M. ZENZES 


Mexico City, Mexico. 


While it is unfortunate to be 
a forgotten man, the point of 
this story is not so much to 
put the salesman’s technical 
man “Jeeves” on a pedestal 
as to suggest a solution to a 
situation in the food indus- 
tries. 


: overemphasis put upon the 
salesman in today’s highly indus- 
trialized food business may be a hang: 
over from yesteryear. Or it may be 
the result of a desire to compensate 
for the humiliating treatment which, 
unfortunately, salesmen must endure 
outside their own offices. Whatever 
the reason, this custom seems to be on 
the way out together with the “secret 
formulas and recipes” of a generation 
when food industries were only 
kitchens. 

Today’s elaborate food products are 
sold in a much different way than 
yesterday’s staples. A car of dextrose 
going to a bakery or a car of soybean 
flour going to a meat packer may be 
“creditable” to the corporation lawyer 
who legalized the use of the new 
product, to the chemist who invented 
the new process or to the advertising 
agency that created the demand for 
the new raw material. Thus the role 
of the salesman may often amount to 
no more than that of a messenger. Is 
it any wonder, then, that interior cor- 
poration politics revolve largely around 
the question: “Who gets the credit?” 
(Or: “Who gets the blame?’’) 


The Technical Stooge 


The million dollar sales in the food 
industry are not always made merely 
between the sales managers and the 
purchasing directors. ‘Theirs is the 
order-clerk routine, repeat order busi- 
ness on a large scale-—“How many cars 
shall I put you down for this time?” 

The real sale, the small opening 
wedge through which large orders are 
to flow, is made between two unknown 
men—one man behind a kettle who 
is in a position to say: “Yes, I can use 
the stuff!” and one man without title 
who can give instructions on how to 
use it. What goes on immediately 
before and after these two men make 
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the decision for their companies is a 
great deal of ballyhoo. 

The following is typical of conditions 
within our industry and it will serve 
to illustrate the sales department's 
supremacy over the technical staff of a 
company: 

Salesman Smith runs into a technical 
sales problem which is over his head. 
“We'll just wire the home office,” he 
says to the purchasing agent, “and 
they'll have the dope for you in no 
time.” So he wires: 


JOHN DOE MFG. CO. 
ATTENTION SALES MANAGER 

PLEASE WIRE CARE JONES BROK- 
ERAGE COMPANY HOW TO DIS- 
PENSE SUGAR IN PECTIN ALSO 
STATE HOW TO INVERT CANE 
SUGAR 

SMITH 

Of course this is sheer nonsense. 
What Smith really wants to know is 
the proper procedure for dispersing 
pectin in a liquid using sugar as a dis- 
persing agent. And why does sales- 
man Smith want to know about this 
anyway? Obviously, the correct answer 
will help him sell his goods. In fact, 


let us assume the correct answer is a 
condition to the sale of the material. 
After some interdepartmental com- 
motion a wire is sent to Smith stating 
that the information cannot be fur- 





nished in writing but that a “technical 
man” will be available to demonstrate 
the procedure in person. 


The Kid Glove Technic 


Now, all salesmen hate to have other 
departments talk to their customers. 
This innate jealousy is perhaps better 
understood if one keeps in mind that 
their customer is not the firm as a 
whole, but Mr. Purchasing Agent, or 
Joe, the warehouse man, or the girl 
who phones the orders. ‘That tendency 
to immunize their customer from all 
infectious contact is not restricted to 
the technical man. It includes all 
departments, and even the president, 
who may be permitted to view the cus- 
tomer once a year around Christmas 
time, in the company of the sales man- 
ager and a quart of the best whiskey. 
And the salesman will hold his breath 
all the time for fear the president 
might ‘step on something.” Salesmen 
live in constant fear that something 
might make their buyer mad. And 
they are right. A company in the 
Middle West recently stopped all pur- 
chases from a large starch manufacturer 
because the buyer’s name, something 
like “Symskovicz,” was misspelled on 
the mimeographed mailing list. 

Salesman Smith, too, wants to keep 
his buyer free from contamination, 
so he wires back: 








Cartoonist’s conception of the technical stooge making a sale through the medium of a 


salesman. 
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SORRY THEY DONT 
TECHNICAL MEN IN THEIR PLANT 
PLEASE SEND DOPE IN WRITING 
AM HANDLING THIS ACCOUNT 
WITH KID GLOVES 

SMITH 

So our technical stooge, by a dictum 
of the salesman, is relegated to the role 
of an ineffectual ghost writer. The 
“sales angle,” whatever that is, has 
decided a matter of vital importance 
for two manufacturing companies. If 
things turn out well, the salesman will 
get the glory. If not, the blame will 
be put on the man who wrote down 
the information. Will the company 
ever know to what competition it has 
lost this business? No. Because 
nobody knows about this raging com- 
petition between the sales department 
and what is known as the “technical 
end.” 


The Sales Angle 

The sales angle measures 360 deg. 
Everything falls within its radius, as if 
it had the force of gravity. When all 
arguments fail, the problem is hauled 
within the perspective of the sales 
angle and it shrinks or it grows, depend- 
ing upon the angle. Viewed from the 
sales angle the technical man becomes 
the invisible man. ‘The controversy, 
however, docs not exist in that small 
number of well-organized companies 
whose laboratory heads have jurisdic- 
tion oyer their purchasing departments. 

Our problem is that of progress: 
How to seli a new product over the 
head of our own salesman to the man 
standing behind the purchasing agent. 
An unusual get together, to be sure, 
comparable to a mecting between two 
Charlie McCarthy’s. ‘The salesman has 
his place in the field of distribution 
and competitive selling. He has no 
right to pose as a food technologist by 
plagiarizing the experience and wisdom 
of experts which an antiquated system 
has placed under his jurisdiction. Let 
us free ourselves of the false notion that 
being in the food manufacturing busi- 
ness means being in the grocery busi- 
ness. And let us reserve a well-defined 
sphere of action for the technical men 
who pilot food sales to a point where 
the salesman can take over. 

The “sales angle’” is a fetish which 
used primarily to safeguard the privi- 
leges of the salesman. The witch 
doctors who cast the spell do not know 
any more about the real meaning of 
the angle than we do. For that reason 
it is used to justify anything. 

Witch doctors can be caught at their 
own game only by giving them another 
evil eye. How about the “technical 
salient” or the “technical sphere”— 
or better still, why not debunk the 
whole thing and give each group of 
experts their proper share of the angle? 
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Father Confessor 


When the technical man has made 
his way into a plant he is like a doctor 
who is called in to take a look at a 
sick patient. 

He gives free medical advice in 
exchange for complete confidence, and 
many are the sins and secrets to which 
this father confessor must lend his ear. 
He is generally received as a suspicious 
character, a wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
who is out to get the secrets of his 
victims. ‘There are numerous manu- 
facturers who do not permit any 
technical men to enter their plants. It 
is the traditional attitude of the small 
craftsman who has learned his trade 
from his forebears. He wants to pro- 
tect his knowledge, which is often his 
major stock in trade. There are others 
who will furnish their formulas slightly 
altered to be on the safe side. ‘There 
are some to whom the technical man 
is the most welcome visitor, and whose 
doors are always open to him. These 
as a tule, are the successful, progres- 
sive firms. 

Can our father confessor really 
pledge himself to professional discre- 
tion? Under the usual arrangement, 
working as the salesman’s stooge, he 
enters the plant incognito by the back 
door. He will meet a man who is 
known only by his first name and who 
expects, first of all, two 10-cent cigars. 
Their deal is very swiftly made: “You 
having some trouble with the batch? 
Well, tell me how you do it, and I'll 
tell you how to do it better.” 

Each one of the two gets his share 
of the bargain in the shape of informa- 
tion, the man at the kettle usually 
getting the better share. Is it fair to 
expect our father confessor to dismiss 
everything from his mind? Maybe 
this piece of practical knowledge will 
make another patient happy some day, 
in some other part of the country. 

What right has the sick manufacturer 
to expect secrecy from our technical 
man who was not even permitted to 
deal directly with that manufacturer, 
but was shunted over to some sub- 
ordinate employee? Does the manu- 
facturer pay for this service? No! 
Here is the very core of the whole 
problem. ‘Technical service is “boot- 
legged” by our salesman into the plants 
where he needs support for his selling 
job. More power to him. But could 
not a way be devised for open recogni- 
tion by both sides of the valuable and 
costly technological service? And 
should it not be possible to effectively 
correlate this service with sales? A 
salesman is apt to keep his technical 
stooge running in and out of the back 
door for ten days in order to get some 
business which will not pay for that 
service in five years. And when the 
purchasing man says: “Thank you,” 


- suppliers were on the spot. 


our generous salesman answers: “Don’t 
mention it. Have a cigar!” 


Technical Service 
And Unfair Competition 


Let us consider the case of a sugar 
refiner or a manufacturer of salt, starch 
or flour. All of these are basic products. 
There is nothing known about granu- 
lated sugar today that was not common 
knowledge yesterday. Still, these 
manufacturers are spending tremend- 
ous sums of money to support their 
sales departments by solving all the 
manufacturing problems of their cus- 
tomers. This attitude, called “bending 
over backwards,” is not found in other 
parts of the world. In this country, 
where secret rebates and price dis- 
crimination are forbidden, there is no 
law to prevent giving costly favors in 
the form of technical service. 

This bill for technical service is 
presented annually to our food manu- 
facturers by their own salesmen and 
by unscrupulous buyers. ‘There is no 
other country on earth where a man 
may go into business without knowing 
a thing about it. Here all he has to 
do is get a sample of his competitor’s 
product, call in salesmen from all 
potential suppliers and say: “This is 
the stuff I want to make.” 

Ten or twenty laboratories get busy, 
technical men make trial batches with 
free samples of raw material, and sud- 
denly our man is in a business of 
which he knows nothing. He may, 
if he is fair-minded, give each a tenth 
or twentieth of his total purchases— 
or he may drop all of them in favor of 
a pal with whom he plays pinochle. 

There are other openings for unfair 
competition and for shaking down the 
manufacturer. One of them is created 
by the plant superintendent or fore- 
man who does not know his business. 
He will lean heavily upon technical 
service from the supplying companies, 
but will keep this a secret from his 
own company and his own purchasing 


agent. ‘The suppliers are in a squeeze, — 


no matter what they do. If they refuse 
to play ball with the superintendent, 
he is likely to put thumbs down on 
their product. If they give the service, 
they will not reap the rewards, for the 
purchasing man knows nothing about 
their work. 

A soft drink manufacturer in the 
Middle West once found that his 
product turned cloudly in the bottles. 
He dispatched a letter to each of his 
supply houses putting the blame on 
their raw materials. A buyer in cat- 
load lots, he insisted upon returning 
the cars to his suppliers on both the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. ‘The 
Bacterio- 
logical records showing that their ma- 
terial was free from organisms when 
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shipped was of no avail. To prevent 
the loss of all future business, a 
technical man was sent on a long trip, 
and after a week of systematic search it 
was discovered that mold organisms 
from a plant next door were settling 
down upon the stock of bottle caps, 
which were not sterilized and which 
transferred the mold to the product. 
There were profuse apologies. The 
bottler had received a free lesson in 


ested in price, carload allowances and 
cash discount? Maybe their conspicu- 
ous absence in Washington defines 
their real function as order takers better 
than any profound analysis? 

But here is a theory: ‘To the sales 
manager everything pertaining to 
expert knowledge of the business, be 
it in the vast understructure of manu- 
facture or in the superstructure of legal 
matters and economics—to him, all 





"I want to make this stuff. Tell me what it is and how to manufacture it. Then send a 
sugar salesman around.” 


soft drink manufacturing. ‘The inno- 
cent Pacific Coast supplier paid the 
bill—or else! Or else—why not stop 
bootlegging technical service? 


Sales Without Order Numbers 


It is an interesting paradox that the 
biggest selling job in the food industry 
is not done by the sales managers. 
We refer to that big sales meeting in 
Washington, where all competitors 
talk at the same time to one single 
customer: the United States. 130 
million consumers cannot buy and 
100,000 salesmen cannot sell until a 
lawyer, assisted by our technical stooge, 
has convinced another lawyer, repre- 
senting the government, that the 
product is, or makes, pure food within 
the meaning of the law. While the 
sales manager chalks up another car of 
assorted cases at the home office, he 
leaves this tremendous job in the hands 
of two nincompoops (as far as sales- 
manship is concerned )—the man from 
the attorney’s office and the man from 
the lab. What has happened? Why 
are the sales managers always absent 
from the important Washington hear- 
ings? Maybe they cannot be bothered 
with technical details? Maybe they 
cannot sell if the buyer is not inter- 
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this is known as “‘technicalities.”” What- 
ever that is. ‘Technicalities must be 
attended to by the technical men, of 
course. According to definition. Just 
as salesmen, according to definition, 
are the boys who sold the goods. So 
the technical men suddenly find them- 
selves in the role of experts on all mat- 
ters labeled “technicalities” in the front 
office. Important matters of purcly 
economic portent are tossed into the 
lap of the technical man, whether major 
Federal legislation is concerned or such 
problems as labeling provisions, weights 
and measures. ‘The technical man is 
there to fight it out. 

Here again we find our ‘T.M. in 
the role of a really creative salesman, 
selling not a car or a contract but 
entire industries for many years to 
come. His is the fundamental sales- 
work; he opens the gates wide to a 
new flow of merchandise, leaving it to 
the clerks to ladle it out later. 

If our technical man is the sales- 
man’s stooge at home, he is, as a rule, 
promoted to the role of attorney’s 
stooge in Washington. ‘There are ex- 
ceptions, of course. But usually the 
management of the Washington scene 
belongs to the lawyer, since industry 
does not equip itself with the same 
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kind of specialists the government has 
—technical experts with legal training, 
or lawyers with a specialized training 
in food technology or economics. The 
biggest selling job in the food industries 
is done by two end runners of juris- 
prudence and technology, with no sup- 
port in between. ‘There is a_ vital 
stretch which neither one of the two 
can cover. Under the quick crossfire 
of the Washington “sales talk,”’ hastily 
scribbled notes or hurriedly whispered 
information have no punch. What 
does the lawyer do if, suddenly, the 
argument requires a knowledge of the 
saturation relations of a system of dif- 
ferent sugars? What does the technical 
man say if the right answer depends 
upon a thorough knowledge of the 
drawback provisions of the Tariff Act? 


My Man Jeeves 


There are the directors who sit on 
the board, there are the assistant credit 
managers who thumb through Dun & 
Bradstreet, there are the directors who 
direct the trafic of the clevators in 
the building. ‘They all have labels. 
‘Titles. But our technical man works 
incognito when he sclls ten years’ 
worth of production at Washington. 
He has no name when he goes in by 
the back door of the bakery, while the 
salesman sits on the front counter 
creating good will by talking to the 
telephone operator, saying: “There 
goes my technical man!’’—It sounds as 
if he said: “There goes my man 


The processing and manufacture of 
food is continuing its swift advance 
toward complete industrialization. ‘This 
will demand a clean-cut definition for 
the “technical man,” his duties and his 
responsibilities. Perhaps it would help 
the cause if this forgotten man were 
first of all lifted out of his anonymity 
and given a name. Any suggestions? 


The Answer 


‘This is not written merely to help 
out our forgotten man. A solution 
to the problem will benefit most of all 
the manufacturers and the industries 
who are paying heavy toll to the pres- 
ent unhealthy system. It is obvious 
that the sales business calls for a divi- 
sion, both in organization and _per- 
sonnel, of distribution, competitive 
selling and technological selling. Work- 
ing under their own technical sales man- 
ager, these men would be in a posi- 
tion to use in their sales work the 
established practical and _ dignified 
methods of their profession. ‘There is 
no place for ballyhoo in industrial sales 
work, 

With such a division of work and 
personnel effected, the technical service 
might be changed from a racket into 
something resembling fair competition. 
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Cereal Antioxidant 
Prevents Tallowiness 


In Butter 


By W. J. CORBETT and P. H. TRACY 


Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, and 


C. N. HANSEN 


Beatrice Creamery Co., Champaign, IIl. 


Cereal concentrate proves 
effective in retarding off- 
flavor development and in 
improving keeping quality 
of butter. It is used in three 
ways—in cream, in salt and 
on wrapper. 


EVELOPMENT of off-flavors can 

be retarded and the keeping 

quality of butter improved through the 

use of a sirupy cereal concentrate, it 
has been indicated by tests. 

When the concentrate was added to 
sweet (No. 1) cream in the proportion 
of 0.15 to 0.3 percent of the fat con- 
tent of the cream, the development of 
oxidation flavors in susceptible butter 
was retarded. When it was added to 
sour (No. 2) cream in the proportion 
of 0.1 to 0.3 percent of the fat content 
of the cream, the score of the resulting 
butter was improved as much as one 
point and the butter usually had less 
of an “old cream” flavor. 

When the concentrate was added to 
the butter by incorporating it in the 
salt used during “working,” the keeping 
quality of the butter was improved. 
The improvement was most noticeable 
during the early part of the storage 
period. 
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When butter prints were wrapped in 
vegetable parchment sized or surface- 
treated with the concentrate, develop- 
ment of surface off-flavors was retarded 
and the keeping quality of the interior 
butter was improved. Also, when the 
treated vegetable parchment was held 
in boiling water or a hot saturated 
brine for bactericidal and fungicidal 
purposes, it lost less of its antioxidative 
properties than when subjected to for- 
maldehyde. 


How Antioxidant is Made 


The cereal concentrate used is a com- 
mercial product made by the Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, and submitted to 
us for study by the Musher Foundation, 
New York, N. Y. In its manufacture, 
a suspension of finely ground cereal 
flour in water is permitted to stand 
until the insolubles settle out and the 
supernatant liquid can be drawn off. 
Concentration is carried out under par- 
tial vacuum to give a final product con- 
taining 70 percent total solids and hav- 
ing a consistency appearance and odor 
similar to that of molasses. 

In determining the results obtained, 
both treated and untreated butter were 
scored together as paired samples. That 
method of judging was regarded as 


giving a truer picture of results obtained. 


than would judging of random samples. 
The judges were unaware of the identity 


of the samples at time of the scoring. 

Under various conditions of commer- 
cial procedure in butter making a tal- 
lowy flavor develops in the butter. ‘This 
flavor defect is identified as “‘rancidity” 
by some investigators. ““Tallowiness”’ is 
the term more commonly used with 
reference to dairy products because of 
the resemblance to the flavor and odor 
of spoiled tallow. Development of this 
flavor defect is attributed to an auto- 
oxidation of butterfat. ‘The chemical re- 
action producing the off-flavor is cat- 
alyzed by such factors as heat, light, 
certain metallic ions, moisture, acidity 
and enzymes. 

Since copper has been definitely 
shown to catalyze tallowiness in dairy 
products, the butter made from No. | 
cream was made susceptible by the 
addition of a copper salt solution to 
the cream before churning. This addi- 
tion, under controlled conditions, was 
in order because, in general, creamery 
operations afford many opportunities for 
copper contamination, as there are 
usually many exposed copper surfaces 
with which the cream might come in 
contact during passage through tinned 
copper vats and coolers. 

Development of tallowiness in cream- 
ery butter would probably be more 
prevalent if the biological activity that 
takes place in the cream before and 
after it reaches the creamery did not 
have beneficial effects. Studies* have 
shown that tallowiness in copper-con- 
taminated cream can be retarded by 
holding the cream. at an incubation 
temperature of 72 deg. F. The same 
cream held at 40 deg. F. gave butter 
with a distinct tallowy flavor. 


Previous Research 


Results of previous studies have also 
shown that the addition of certain 
agents known as antioxidants tend to 
retard or prevent the development of 
oxidation flavors in products contain- 
ing fat. One study”? showed that the 
addition of finely ground oat flour im- 
proved the keeping quality of butter. 
Other studies*,® indicated that the addi- 
tion of oat flour or a water extract 
of it to cream retarded the develop- 
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Sirupy cereal concentrate used as an anti- 
oxidant in butter. 


ment of oxidation flavors in the result- 
ing butter. These same investigators’,° 
reported that butter wrapped in vegeta- 
ble parchment sized with a suspension 
containing oat flour had less surface 
off-flavor than butter wrapped in un- 
treated wrappers. Results of a fourth 
study* showed an improvement in the 
keeping quality of butter made from 
cream containing a hexane extract of 
oat flour or when packaged in a wrap- 
per treated with the hexane extract. 

Results of these previous studies en- 
couraged investigations in which the 
use of the cereal concentrate, as well 
as a special butter salt and vegetable 
parchment, was studied in connection 
with the manufacture of butter on both 
a laboratory and commercial scale. 


Experiments with Sweet Cream 


In the tests with sweet cream, several 
runs were made in the laboratory. The 
concentrate was added to the cream 
previous to pasteurization at 150 deg. F. 
for 30 minutes. The cream was then 
cooled and held overnight before churn- 
ing. Addition of copper sulphate solu- 
tion, when added, was made after the 
cream had been pasteurized and cooled. 
Churning was done in a 50-Ib. capacity 
combination churn and butter worker. 

The data for the various trials are 
given in Table I. For the most part the 
butter to which the concentrate was 
added had better keeping qualities than 
the control butter. The improvement in 
score was generally 4 to 2 points. In a 
few instances, however, the control was 
scored the same as the treated sample 
or a fraction of a point higher. These 
results indicate that the cereal concen- 
trate did not have enough antioxidative 
effect to prevent the occurrence of oxi- 
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dation flavors but did retard the 
development of this defect. The con- 
centrate exerted an antioxidative effect 
in the control cream as well as copper- 
contaminated cream when the butter 
was susceptible to oxidation. In these 
trials, from 0.1 to 0.4 percent (on a 
fat basis) of the concentrate was used. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Whereas the larger quantity usually 
produced somewhat better results than 
the smaller, it is reasonable to expect 
that the stability of the fat, in some 
cases, would be such that the smaller 
quantity could be used satisfactorily. 

To check reports from various com- 
mercial manufacturers of No. 2 grade 





Table I—Effect of Cereal Concentrate Upon the 
Keeping Quality of Butter Made From No. 1 Cream. 























Sample Butter score 
Fresh 13 days 21 days 40 days 
pet eee, 1-53) AR 2 Ee pURCeE I ear. , 
NoCu 2ppm NoCu 2ppm NoCu 2ppm NoCu 2 ppm 
TRIAL 1 Cu Cu |, res... Te 
Cantiets, < silos cs folses eet nee sie 92.5 90.0 92.5 88.5 92.5 89.0 90.5 88.0 
0.4% cone. on a fat basis.......... 92.5 90.0 92.25 89.5 92.0 89.5 90.5 89.0 
TRIAL 2 Fresh 9 days 13 days 21 days" 
1.6 ppm Cu added to all samples 
COMISOR ic Sete ccs etka ees 91.0 90.5 88.5 87.0 
0.15% cereal conc. added on fat basis. 91.5 91.5 90.¢ 88.0 
0.25% cereal conc. added on fat basis. 92.0 92.0 0.5 88.5 
TRIAL 3 Fresh 14days  —————s 23 days 
0.5 ppm Cu added to all samples 
CURIOS 5. e's is aig ed oe wae 90.0 89.25 89.5 
0.1% cereal conc. added on fat basis 
MECN coco. cae ee ara 90.5 89.5 89.5 
0.3% cereal cone. added cn fat basis 
a eer ar re ae 91.0 90.0 90.0 
TRIAL 4 3 days 12 days 25 days 40 days  _—_—53days _ 
No Cu added to any of the samples 
Comins te Lo. oat eae 90.0 9.5 90.5 89.5 88.5 
0.4% cereal cone. added on fat basis. 92.0 90.5 91.5 90.5 89.0 





Table II—Effect of Addition of Cereal Concentrate to Second Grade 
' Cream on Score of Butter. 


(Concentrate added to cream on fat basis.) 


Sample 


Butter score after * 
Butter score * ; 





2 
OP EOOOMI, hka cc Re RO ue U nee ee. va eh ae 
GE OREN ns, 33h. Sages ae Naicin< git are a bo olaraeiecs 
CNR RT ic ee cals Fon ea wh ee 
re i | ae Bee Ser on eee rer ee eae ae 


Os ONS cia Ais vile his wk woke kins cl oie nde wa 


i CN os ect os wht ga Se a a aL he ea 






I ok oo 54. sree own de he'd oo aTae 
@. 067% Cone... . «2.02: 
9 Control.... 


* The scores given are the average of the authors. 


Fresh 2 weeks 4 weeks 
ee 89.90 89.0 Save 
Race are 90.00 90.0 ainwe 
a ks 88.20 old cream 88.0 88.0 
Pencure 88.40 old cream 89.0 88.5 
...... 88.00 old cream, onion 88.25 88.0 
...... 88.75 old cream, onion 88.65 88.5 
...... 88.50 old cream 88.0+ 88.0 

.... 89.00 old cream 88.0 88.0+ 
...... 88.30 old cream, onion 88.5 88.5 
...... 88.75 old cream, onion 89.5 88.5+ 

88.5 old cream 88.5 88.5 
89.0 old cream 89.0 89.0 
88.0+ old cream 88.5-+ 88.5 
88.0 old cream 88.5 88.5+ 
88.5 old cream 88.65 88.5 
88.5-++ old cream 88 .85+ 89.0 
90.0 90.0 90.0 
90.0+ 90.0+ 90.04 
89.0 metallic flavor 89.5 89.5 
90.0 90.0 90.0 





Table III—Effect of Cereal-concentrate-treated Salt on Keeping 
Quality of Butter. 


Butter Score 


——— 














10 18 29 34 58 
TRIAL 1 Fresh days _ days days days days 
Control ealt (2G) 666k sacceecec cles. 91.5 90.5 90.5 90.5 90.5 89.5 
TeeGate GAG (BBG) «6 conc Piviwwrees« tte 91.5 91.5 90.5 90.5 90.0 90.0 
4 6 12 16 
TRIAL 2 Fresh weeks _—_—_—srweeks ___weeks weeks 
CeO GRE CBA)... occ cidnitnccewcas eds 89.5 90.5 90.5 89.0 89.0 
TORO GANG (CZ2iDG) «2. bcc cd sce cce es 91.5 91.0 91.0 89.0 89.0 
TRIAL 3 Fresh ts 15 days 37 days 60 days a 
Conmeral Gene CAI) «6 «vices neeces 00a 89.0 89.5 90.0 90.0 
pe ee St eer ree 89.5 90.0 90.5 90.25 
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butter that addition of cereal concen- 
trate to sour cream improved the body 
and flavor of their butter, a preliminary 
test (trial 1, Table I1) was run to de- 
termine if any beneficial effects could 
be observed under controlled conditions. 
The cream used had a titratable acidity 
of 0.93 percent as lactic acid and was 
graded as No. 2. It was neutralized to 
0.28 percent acidity and split into two 
batches. One batch was kept as control. 
To the other batch, 0.3 percent of ce- 
real concentrate was added, calculated 
on the fat content of the cream. The 
creams were pasteurized at 150 deg. F. 
for 30 minutes, cooled, held overnight 
and churned in a 50-lb. capacity churn. 
The butter scores are given in Table II. 

The butter to which the concentrate 
was added was given a point higher 
score than the control. The improve- 
ment was so marked that further trials 
were made in a commercial creamery. 


QUALITY CONTROL 





In trials 2 to 7 inclusive, 1,100-gal. 
batches of No. 2 grade cream were 
split into two lots. The cream was 
neutralized with NaOH to approxi- 
mately 0.25 percent acidity. One lot 
was left as a control. ‘To the second 
lot, cereal concentrate was added. Both 
lots were pasteurized at 150 deg. F. in 
a vacuum pasteurizer, cooled, held sev- 
eral hours and churned in 1,000- to 
1,500-lb. capacity churns. The scores of 
the butter given in Table II show that 
there was approximately 4 point im- 
provement in score when the cereal 
concentrate was used. The indicated 
improvement was because the control 
butter usually had a more pronounced 
old-cream flavor than the treated butter. 

Explanation of what is present in the 
concentrate that is responsible for the 
improvement noted in the score of the 
butter is difficult. Since an improvement 
in flavor was observed in the fresh but- 





Table IV—Effect of Sizing Vegetable Parchment Paper with Oat Flour 
on Keeping Quality of Butter. 


























Butter Score 
Trial Sample Fresh 2 weeks 4 weeks 6 weeks 8 weeks 
Plug Sur- | Plug Sur- | Plug Sur- | Plug Sur- | Plug Sur- 
ace face face face face 
he lo ee 88.0 88.0 87.5 .0 88.25 86.5 88.25 87.0 87.75 86.0 
Treated parchment] 88.0 88.0 87.75 5 88.5 87.75 | 88.5 88.0 88.0 86.0 
dee | 89.75 89.75 | 88.65 .25 | 89.0 88.5 88.25 87.5 88.0 87.5 
Treated parchment} 89.75 89.75 | 88 .65 | 89.0 88.75 | 88.5 88.0 88.5 87.75 
dk ye”. Ree 88.75 88.75 | 88.75 56 88.0 87.0 88.0 87.0 88.0 86.0 
Treated parchment} 88.75 88.75 | 88.75 6 88.75 88.0 88.75 88.25 | 88.5 88.0 
4* Brand A 1 month 10 weeks 15 weeks 19 weeks 
fe ee 89.5 89.5 89.0 86.5 89.0 86.0 89.0 86.5 89.0 87.0 
Treated parchment] 89.5 89.5 89.5 88.0 89.0 87.0 89.0 + 87.5 89.0 + 87.5 
Brand B 
(eae 89.5 89.5 89.0 86.5 89.0 86.0 89.0 86.0 89.0 86.15 
Treated parchment) 89.5 89.5 89.5 88.0 89.5 87.0 89.0 86.0 89.0 + 86.35 
Brand C 
ree 89.5 89.5 89.0 86.5 89.0 86.0 89.0 86.0 89.0 87.15 
Treated parchment! 89.5 89.5 89.5 88.0 89.5 87.0 89.0 86.25 | 89.0 87.35 





* Butters in trials 1, 2, and 3 held at 32-36 deg. F. and trial 4 (a,b,c) held at 0 to 5 deg. F. 





Table V—Effect of Different Treatments Given to Vegetable Parchment 
Paper on Score of Stored Butter. 























Fresh 1 week 2 weeks 4 weeks 6 weeks 8 weeks 
Sample 
Plug Sur-| Plug Sur-| Plug’ Sur-]} Plug Sur- | Plug Sur- | Plug Sur- 
face face face face face face 
Trial 1 
Micsténeaciee 90.5 90.5 | 89.5 89.0] 89.0 88.5 | 89.0 88.5 88.5 87.25 | 88.25 87.0 
ES - 90.5 90.5 |] 89.5 89.0] 89.0 88.5 | 89.0 88.5 89.5 87.75 | 89.0 87.75 
sibs wrosie-elb was 90.5 90.5 | 89.5 89.0 | 89.0 88.5 | 89.0 88.5 89.0 87.75 | 88.25 87.25 
| Bae e. 90.5 90.5 | 89.5 89.0] 89.0 88.5] 89.0 88.5 89.25 87.0 | 88.5 87.5 
ivacavevcccnl 90.5 90.5] 89.5 89.0 | 89.0 88.5] 88.0 87.5 88.0 87.0 | 87.0 86.0 
Trial 2 11 weeks 
Bisse ase 90.5 90.5 | 90 89. 90.0 89.0] 89.0 88.0 | 89.5 88.5 88.5 86.5 
Di eivicciiass 90.5 90.5 | 90 89.0 | 90.0 89.0 | 89.75 88.75 | 89.5 88.0 | 89.0 88.0 
Cus 90.5 90.5 | 90 89.0 | 90.0 89.0] 88.5 88.0 | 89.25 88.0 | 89.25 88.0 
SRS Sa 90.5 90.5 | 90 89.0.| 90.0 89.0] 88.5 88.0 | 89.25 88.0 | 89.0 88.0 
re 90.5 90.5 | 90 89. 90.0 89.0! 88.75 88.5 | 88.5 87.5 88.25 86.0 








A — Control parchment. 
B — Cereal-sized vegetable parchment. 


C — Cereal-sized vegetable parchment held in boiling water 30 min. 
D — Cereal-sized vegetable parchment held in hot sat. salt solution 30 min. 
E — Cereal-sized vegetable parchment held in formaldehyde solution; 1 oz. formalin to 2 gal. water. 
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ter, some chemical change evidently 
takes place during processing. 


Use of Treated Salt 


Effects of using salt containing cereal 
concentrate are given in ‘Table III. For 
these trials, approximately 40 Ib. of 
washed butter granules from a_ large 
churning were transferred to the small 
churn. Salt and water were added and 
the butter worked. This was done for 
both types of salt (treated and un- 
treated). Different butters were used 
for each trial. The butter to which the 
treated salt was added scored approxi- 
mately 4 point higher in most instances. 
In trial y there was no difference ob- 
served between the treated and control 
butters after they had been held over 
10 weeks, which suggests that the pro- 
tective action of the treated salt may 
be gradually lost during prolonged stor- 
age of the butter. 

The treated salt was made by drying 
a mixture of commercial butter salt 
with the cereal concentrate to give the 
finished salt an 0.8 percent by weight 
content of concentrate solids. 


Treated Wrapper Tested 


To determine the effect of cereal- 
sized parchment paper upon the de- 
velopment of off-flavors during storage, 
regular University Creamery pound 
butter prints were wrapped in. oat- 
flour-treated vegetable parchment and 
regular vegetable parchment. The but- 
ter was printed one to two days after 
churning and, after wrapping, was 
placed in paraffined cartons and stored 
at the temperatures indicated in Table 
IV. The surface of the butter as well 
as the inside was scored for flavor. New 
prints were used for each scoring. 

The treated wrapper was made by 
sizing vegetable parchment in an oat- 
flour solution. Sets of parchment were 
supplied by three different manufac- 


(Turn to page 74) 
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How Locker Plants 
Control Quality 


By H. H. PLAGGE.* 


Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa 


Methods used to obtain and 
retain quality in frozen fruits 
and vegetables when stored 
in refrigerated lockers—se- 
lection of product, prepara- 
tion, processing, packing 
and labeling. 


EVERAL steps are vitally essential 

to the successful preservation of 
fruits and vegetables in refrigerated 
locker plants. The logical order of the 
steps prior to freezing are as follows: 
(1) Selection of product, (2) prepara- 
tion for processing, (3) processing, (4) 
packing, (5) labeling. 


Selection of Product 


Some fruits and vegetables are not 
suitable for freezing preservation in 
lockers, while those that are suitable 
do not yield equally desirable products. 
Celery, lettuce, tomatoes and onions 
are important garden crops that are not 
adapted to freezing. Orange juice and 


*From a paper presented at the Kansas 
Frozen Food Locker Conference, April 23, 
1941. 


To obtain quality in frozen products, vegetables must be well grown. 


other citrus fruit juices cannot be satis- 
factorily preserved in refrigerated lock- 
ers. Asparagus, spinach, sweet corn, 
snap beans, lima beans, broccoli, peas, 
thubarb and carrots are important vege- 
tables that preserve especially well by 
freezing. Strawberries, raspberries, red 
cherries, blueberries, dewberries and 
peaches are important fruits that result 
in excellent frozen products. Some fruits 
and vegetables that are frozen less fre- 
quently are apples, apricots, plums, 
prunes, pineapples, cranberries, bects, 
turnips, kohlrabi, squash, cauliflower 
and brussels sprouts. ‘hus, there is quite 
a long list from which we may choose. 
This is fortunate because high-quality 
products are frequently not available in 
all kinds of fruits and vegetables every 
year. For example, we may have excel- 
lent spinach and strawberries but poor 
asparagus available in one season, and 
the reverse situation in another season. 
Climatic conditions are usually respon- 
sible for variations in the quality of 
products. 

In selecting, select a good variety that 
is known to give good results. ‘This is 
especially important in peas and straw- 
berries. More often, however, one can 
choose any good high-quality variety 


- . 
57s . 
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QUALITY CONTROL 


that will thrive well in his section of the 
state. In some instances it may be a 
matter of using the variety that will 
grow well in a given location. The Hen- 
derson lima bean does not yield the 
highest quality obtainable. However, the 
Henderson is more widely adapted than 
most other varieties. ‘l‘herefore, this va- 
riety may be the best choice in many 
localities. Similar situations seem to ex- 
ist with the Dunlap strawberry and the 
Latham red raspberry for certain locali- 
ties of the Mid West. Your state experi- 
ment station can give the information 
regarding adaptable varieties for your 
locality. 

In selecting products, one must also 
select for proper maturity and condition. 
A tule that is good to follow is to select 
the product at the stage when it is best 
for table or dessert use. Corn, peas, snap 
beans, spinach, lima beans and asparagus 
are very perishable and change in quality 
rapidly at summer temperatures. Unless 
cold storage at 32 to 35 deg. F. can be 
provided until the next day, it is best to 
pack these products and freeze them the 
same day they are harvested. ‘lhe same 
holds for the berry fruits. Peaches, apri- 
cots, apples, carrots, pineapples and 
squash have considerably more storage 
capacity; therefore, a short delay will do 
less harm. In certain cases a delay to 
permit ripening and quality to develop 
is recommended. Peaches, for example, 
are frequently too green to freeze when 
they arrive on the market, and may 
require a day or two to reach full “eat- 
ing ripe” stage. Peas, snap beans, corn, 
asparagus and berry fruits are frequently 
selected for freezing in an overmature 
stage. When such is the case, the 
product will be lacking in proper tex- 
ture and in flavor. 





At the 


left, peas; at the right, spinach. These crops yielded excellent frozen products. 
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Packed containers should be labeled with 
the variety, pack, date, locker number and 
similar information. An orderly arrange- 
ment in the locker conserves time and 
space. 


Preparation for Processing 


Preparation for processing precedes 
actual processing and is similar to the 
preparation necessary in canning. Wash- 
ing in a cold, “stiff” spray of water 
should generally be done before other 
operations. A spray nozzle arrangement 
attached to a faucet is ideal for removing 
sand and soil from strawberries, spinach 
and similar products. It is not impos- 
sible to home-pack a frozen spinach 
product free from sand and _ grit. 
Thorough washing, and this often 
means double washing, is important. 
An inexpensive sloping table covered 
with sheet metal can be set up 
so that wash water will drain into a sink. 
The arrangement makes for simplicity, 
saving of time and efficiency in handling 
products. 

Sorting, trimming, cutting, slicing, 
shelling, pitting, dicing and peeling are 
done according to the requirements of 
the product and the desires of the 
processor. Overmature things should be 
separated out, and, if processed at all, 
should be kept apart from the better ma- 
terials. Likewise, green or immature 
products should not be used. 


Processing 


All vegetables, with the exception of 
thubarb, require a brief scalding treat- 
ment in boiling water. In order to keep 
the scalding water at boiling tempera- 
ture, 4 to 5 gal. of water should be used 
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at one time for only a pint or less of 
vegetable. For corn (which is best 
scalded on the cob) and for spinach and 
like bulky greens, 10 gal. of boiling 
water is the smallest volume that can be 
most satisfactorily used. When 10 gal. 
or more of scalding water is used, a 
scalding basket similar to a refrigerator 
tray can be filled with corn or spinach, 
and a large quantity of material can thus 
be treated at one time. ‘To keep 10 gal. 
or more of water boiling, a 15 gal. wash 
boiler can be used and set over two 
burners on the stove. Five gallons of 
water can be kept boiling by using an 
ordinary 7- or 8-gal. canning kettle on 
a single burner. The scalding basket 
should be set on a wire rack in order to 
support it at a convenient height in the 
scalding water. ‘This arrangement is 
simple and easily set up. Suitable scald- 
ing baskets are available and are pre- 
ferred to cloth bags. The latter may 
contribute to bodily injury from burns 
and the wasting of hot water and fuel. 
After scalding, the vegetables should 
be cooled immediately in a large pan of 
cold water. ‘The water should be cold, 
and should be kept cold, by allowing 
some water to flow through the cooling 
pan. A simple cooling arrangement can 
be readily arranged when a sink and run- 
ning water are available. Leave vege- 
tables in the cold water a few minutes, 
or until they are cold, but no longer. 
The processing of fruits consists 
mainly of mixing the fruit with sugar or 
sirup. Fruits require no precooking, but 
peaches can be more easily peeled when 
they are dipped in boiling water a few 
seconds. ‘The time will vary from about 
10 to 60 seconds, depending on ma- 
turity, fruit temperature and_varicty. 


Peaches so heated should be cooled im- 
mediately in water before the peeling is 
done. Strawberries can be frozen whole 
or in crushed or sliced form. Mixing 
with dry sugar preserves the flavor better 
in strawberries than packing in sirup. 
Sliced peaches, apricots, pineapples and 
whole raspberries are best preserved by 
packing in a heavy sirup of approxi- 
mately 50 percent. 


Packing 


Vegetables can be packed fairly tight 
in containers, but some space (at least 
+ in. in pint containers and % in. in 
quart containers) should be allowed for 
expansion due to freezing. Covering the 
packed vegetable with a weak brine solu- 
tion for locker storage is especially desir- 
able for peas, snap beans, asparagus and 
carrots. Because spinach does not drain 
readily, it is practically a liquid pack 
whether brine is added or not. Lima 
beans and corn seem to be about as good 
in quality when packed without brine. 
Some, however, consider the flavor of 
the brine pack better in these vegetables. 

There are many types of containers 
that are suitable for locker products. 
Whether the container should be air- 
tight is still undecided for some prod- 
ucts, but the answer to the question will 
probably depend on such factors as the 
kind and quality of product, storage 
temperature and period of storage. Since 
most containers are round in form and 
since none of the square types are avail- 
able in airtight form, it may be said that 
the ideal container for lockers is not yet 
available. Containers for lockers should 
be oblong in shape and fit in lockers like 
bricks in a wall or books on a shelf, but 
they should also be liquid-tight in posi- 





One of the steps in freezing preservation is packing. Right, snap beans being packed 
in jars. Left, the packs being covered with weak brine. Two scalding baskets, cut 
beans ready for scalding, and time clock for measuring scalding interval are in foreground. 
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tions other than upright, and, for some 
products at least, airtight. Containers 
for lockers that meet these requirements 
are not available. 


Labeling 


After packing, the containers should 
be labeled so that the product can be 
identified as to kind, variety, pack, date, 
owner or locker number, and so forth. 
Abbreviations or brief descriptions 





such as “3+1,” “Brine,” “Straight,” 
““4-1-41,” “S Beans,” “K. Wond.,” and 
so on, may be used on a small label. 
Gummed labels adhere well to glass but 
not to tin unless an additional adhesive 
such as adhesive tape is put over them. 
It is advantageous to keep records of the 
products put into the locker, in order 
to check on what types of products and 
on what types of treatment are pre- 
ferred. 





Rigid Sanitation 
Required in Packing 
Fresh Crabmeat 


By C. S. McCLESKEY and LEONARD TOBIN 


Louisiana State University, University, La. 


Because fresh crabmeat is 
more sensitive to contamina- 
tion than most foods, it has 
made more evident the ne- 
cessity of guarding against 
bacteria in every operation. 
Many of the precautions 
necessary constitute good 
practice for other food man- 
ufacturers. 


OOD manufacturers, as well as the 

consumer public, are becoming 
more and more conscious of the im- 
portance of microorganisms in food 
products. It often happens, however, 
that the producer, processor or manu- 
facturer of foods is unaware of the ex- 
treme importance, from the standpoint 
of bacterial contamination, of some ap- 
parently trivial step in’ the processing 
or handling of the product. If the fin- 
ished product is to be of the highest 
possible sanitary quality, every step in 
its production, processing, packaging 
and handling must be carefully analyzed 
as a potential source of undesirable 
microorganisms in the food. 

The packer of fresh crabmeat, per- 
haps more than most food processors, 
must be extremely alert to the possibili- 
ties of bacterial contamination, or he 
may suffer considerable losses. ‘Truly, 
“eternal vigilance is the price of free- 
dcm”’ from losses due to early spoilage 
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or to seizures by the State or Federal 
government. The finding of the fecal 
organism, Escherichia coli, in fresh 
crabmeat in interstate commerce re- 
sults in the condemnation of the prod- 
uct by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. Also, careless methods in 
processing or handling result in losses 
due to a more rapid spoilage of the 
crabmeat; the product fails to keep as 
long as it would if there had been less 
bacterial contamination. The _ total 
number of bacteria, and the incidence 
of the Escherichia-Aerobacter  (coli- 
form) group of bacteria in freshly 
packed crabmeat is shown in Table I. 


How to Keep Out E. Coli 


But how can the spoilage bacteria, 
and particularly E. coli, be kept out of 
crabmeat? With this question in mind, 
let us examine the various steps in pre- 
paring the crabmeat for the market. 
Between the live crab and the can of 
ice-cold, delicately flavored crabmeat 
there are several steps which are ex- 
ceedingly important from the stand- 
point of bacterial contamination. Let 
us start with the live crabs squirming 
on the sorting table. On them, and in 
their digestive tract, are millions of bac- 
teria, including perhaps considerable 
numbers of the spoilage types and the 
outlawed fecal EF. coli. The first step 
in the processing of the crabs consists 
of cooking in boiling water or in a live 
steam retort. The heat of the process 
should be sufficient to destroy bE. coli, 
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any disease producing bacteria which 
may be present, and most other bac- 
teria as well. 


Bacteria From Human Hands 


The first opportunity for the addi- 
tion of bacteria to the cooked and 
cooled crab is offered at the next op- 
eration. Human hands remove the 
claws and open the crab. Human 
hands also pick the meat from the 
claws and body of the crab. If the 
hands are not scrupulously clean large 
numbers of bacteria and, worst of all, 
fecal bacteria, E. coli, may be added. 

The bacteriological examination of 
the hands of a considerable number of 
crabmeat pickers has indicated that 
this is one of the important sources 
of E. coli contamination of the crab- 
meat (see Table II). 

In some plants the crabmeat, after 
its removal from the crab, is placed 
in a collander and dipped in an iced 
brine. Where this practice is followed 
there is very great danger that the 
brine may become polluted and will 
actually add thousands of bacteria to 
the meat. The brine, if used at all, 
should be changed frequently, and 
should be well iced at all times. Our 
examination of dipping brines had 
shown that in some cases the large 
number of bacteria in the meat, and 
the presence of the unwanted E. coli, 
could be attributed very largely to the 





Table I—Incidence of Escherichia- 
Aerobacter Group in Fresh 


Crabmeat. 
Inter- E. coli 
Sample Total Escherichia- mediate M.P.N./ 
number count aerobacter group 10 gm. 
i 61,000 {> ~ 8.8 
y Ee ; 340,000 + + 240.0 
Bins . 1,970,000 + + 0 
r Bee 870,000 + _ 240.0 
8.53 620,000 + - 3.9 
ies . 1,210,000 + + 5.1 
hor . 1,000,000 + _ 0 
Sine 750,000 + + 5.0 
| Eee 99 ,000 -_ - 0 
| oe ee 175,000 + + 8.8 
1) eee 420,000 T + 21.0 
i. Oe 311,000 ~ - 0 
) Tie 470,000 + + 8.8 
14......- 1,220,000 + + 240.0 
ves an 660,000 + — 20.0 
tai idee 540,000 _ — 0 
i7....-:. 2,010,006 + = 5.1 
[re 910,000 + + 240.0 
pees 450,000 + + 12.0 
, | Sere 340,000 + + 39.0 





Table II—Sources of Escherichia- 
Aerobacter Group in the 
Packing Plant. 


Number Coliform group E. coli 
samples ———*——____.——_——" , 
Sample examined No. + %+ No.+ % + 
Hands...... 139 82 58.9 16 11.5 
Utensils..... 31 30 96.8 18 58.1 
COO is orks 15 0 0 O 0 
ee 25 24* 96.0 22 88 
BO acces ex's 50 50* 100 50 100 
*Five 10-c.c., one 1-c.c., and one 0.1-c.c., portions 
of brine or melted ice were examined. 
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use of brines which had been in use 
too long and were heavily polluted with 
bacteria. Some brine samples were 
found to contain as many as 2,000,000 
bacteria per cubic centimeter. Obvi- 
ously, immersing crabmeat in a brine 
containing 2,000,000 organisms per 
cubic centimeter will greatly impair its 
sanitary quality. 

Before the meat is packed in cans 
it must be carefully searched for frag- 
ments of bone. These fragments are 
very thin, about the same color as 
the body meat, and consequently the 
meat must be gone over in detail with 
the hands in order to detect them. 
Again, the hands of the workers may 
contribute numbers of objectionable 
bacteria to the meat unless great care 
is exercised to see that the workers’ 
hands are washed thoroughly immedi- 
ately preceding the sorting operation. 
The packing of the crabmeat into cans 
is done by hand and is subject to the 
same risk of bacterial contamination 
as described above. As a precautionary 
measure the cans should be rinsed with 
a chlorinated solution containing 50 
to 60 p.p.m. of chlorine. 


Contamination by Ice 


Another source of bacterial contami- 
nation of the crabmeat, and one which 
may be unsuspected, is the ice used 
for cooling the brine (if used) and for 
packing the meat. Although the ice 
employed is commonly made from 
pure water, and contains no objection- 
able bacteria, it is sometimes handled 
in the plant in such a way that it be- 
ae heavily contaminated (see Table 

Such ice does not appear dirty to 
the eye, and consequently is not sus- 
pected of being a source of bacteria 
in the meat. Contaminated ice may 
be a most important source of E. coli, 
for the contamination is usually de- 
rived from floors which are polluted 
with soil from the shoes of workmen. 
In still another way the use of con- 
taminated ice may cause pollution of 
the crabmeat. Since the cans (Snap- 
lock type) in which crabmeat is usually 
packed are not watertight, it is easily 
possible for the water from melting 
ice to enter them, carrying bacterial 
contamination, and thus cause loss of 
quality in the prqduct. By sterilizing 
cans of crabmeat in a steam retort, 
and then cooling them with crushed 
ice contaminated with E. coli, it was 
found that the cans of meat became 
contaminated with that organism (see 
Table III). This is an observation of 
great importance, for it means that all 
the care used in picking and packing 
the meat may be nullified by a little 
carelessness in the handling of the ice 
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Table III—The Contamination of 
Packaged Crabmeat from 
Melting Ice. 


Cans 
Cans with 
with out 
holes, M.P.N./ holes, M.P.N./ 
Sample total 10gm. total 10 gm. 
number count E. coli count E. coli 
“bappat le ety 3,300 5.0 2,060 0 
Bees 1,040 0 970 0 
Bae 3,000 0 1,750 0 
a 1,990 240.0 1,870 0 
5.6 1,350 5.0 450 0 
6.. 4,560 15.0 820 0 
ae 3,980 8.9 1,990 0 
Bis Ace ae 5,900 2.2 990 0 
Osecrres 3,100 7.6 2,460 0 
10 6,640 39.0 890 33 
11 2,440 0 730 0 
12 1,550 0 420 0 
13 7,200 21.0 1,150 0 
| Sey 1,220 0 289 0 
15 9,400 15.0 950 0 
16 11,300 0 1,770 0 
pee ae 5,200 5.0 350 0 
BBs ites ses 1,740 0 880 0 
19. 3,560 4.4 3,490 2.2 
RE ee , 880 0 1,740 0 





used in keeping the meat cold during 
storage or shipment. 


Other Sources of Bacteria 


But what of the utensils—cans, col- 
landers, table tops, and so forth—as 
a source of bacterial contamination? 
These are also important as_ possible 
sources of pollution, but they do not 


seem to have been neglected as much 
as the sources mentioned above. Every 
effort must be made to cleanse these 
articles thoroughly before they are 
used in order to avoid trouble from 
these sources. A chlorinated solution 
of the strength mentioned above is 
recommended for cleansing these 
utensils. 

The water used in the plant for wash- 
ing the crabs, the salt for the brine, 
where it is used, and the cans to re- 
ceive the meat all require careful ex- 
amination and unrelenting vigilance in 
order to avoid the addition of unde- 
sirable bacteria to the product. 

Finally, what steps in the crabmeat 
packing plant require most careful 
watching if bacterial contamination is 
to be avoided? The answer is every 
step from the squirming crab to the 
waiting customer. A perfectly sanitary 
product results when every step in the 
process is correctly done; the product 
is made unsanitary by a single step 
slightly neglected. If anything is to be 
singled out to receive double vigilance, 
let us say, watch the hands of the 
workers, the dipping brine (if used) and 
the ice. 





Flash Sterilization 
Kills Spoilage Spores 


By D. J. WESSEL and H. A. BENJAMIN* 
Research Department, American Can Co., Maywood, III. 


Continuous, short-time, high- 
temperature process kills 
heat-resistant spores in juice 
in experimental tests. 
Method shows commercial 
promise. 


i, the past few years tomato 
juice canners have reported a 
number of instances of spoilage in 
tomato juice, and in products made 
from tomato juice, by microorganisms 
possessing considerable resistance to 
destruction by heat. These heat-resist- 
ant organisms are spore formers and are 
capable of surviving the commercial 
boiling-water (212 deg. F.) processes 
now being employed by the industry 

* Based on a paper presented before the 


Canning Problems Conference of National 
Canners Association, at Chicago, Jan. 21, 1941. 


for tomato juice. One of the most 
troublesome types is a flat sour organism 
producing off-flavors in the juice with- 
out appreciable effect on the can 
vacuum. Strict sanitary control of 
sources of contamination in manufac- 
turing equipment, as reported by 
Pearce’ and by Williams,’ has been 
recommended to guard against infec- 
tion by these resistant types, but despite 
strictest precautions, experience has 
shown that some spoilage may still be 
encountered through inadvertent con- 
tamination. Consequently, this labora- 
tory has investigated means of con- 
trolling such spoilage through heat 
treatments of increased lethality. 

As one step in this investigation, 
processing studies were carried out to 
determine what effect strictly non- 
agitating processes using temperatures 
higher than 212 deg. F., and sufh- 
ciently long to destroy these resistant 
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spore formers, would have on the qual- 
ity of tomato juice. Heat penetration 
tests were conducted on three different 
can sizes of tomato juice, using vari- 
ous retort temperatures above 212 deg. 
F. From the heating data obtained, 
processes were calculated sufficient to 
destroy, in the particular juice tested, 
the most resistant flat sour spoilage 
organisms that have been studied. The 
calculated processing times are given in 
Table I. 

Using the oars processes, exp Ti- 
mental samples were packed to study 
the quality resulting. As expected from 
the markedly increased severity of the 
heat treatment over the range com- 
monly employed commercially, exami- 
nation of the samples definitely indi- 
cated that these processes could not be 
employed because of the deleterious 
effect on flavor and general quality of 
the tomato juice. 

Agitated processing of cans of tomato 
juice was studied in a limited way. 
Controlled agitation in which each can 
is made to rotate rapidly on its cylin- 
drical axis, either continuously or in- 
termittently, in a heating bath of water 
or while passing under hot water sprays 
has increased the rate of heating con- 
siderably in tomato juice (Stevens’). 
With this rapid heating and using tem- 
peratures above 212 deg. F. with pro- 
cessing times sufficient to destroy heat- 
resistant spoilage organisms, it may be 
possible to obtain good-quality tomato 
juice processed in the can without 
danger of spoilage from such organisms. 


“Flash” Process Studied 


This laboratory also carried on an 
investigation of processing tomato 
juice by the so-called “flash” process 
in which the product is exposed to 
elevated temperatures for a short period 
of time in a tubular heat exchanger. 
The ideal “flash” process would be to 
heat the product very rapidly to a 
sufficient temperature, hold for a sufh- 
cient time to destroy these resistant 
types, cool rapidly to about 70 deg. F., 
fill into sterilized cans and seal on 
sterilized covers in an aseptic filling 
and closing machine. 

However, since aseptic filling and 
closing machines are not available com- 
mercially, this investigation was_car- 
ried out with the thought that con- 
ventional filling and closing machines 
could be used. Following the “flash” 
process the product would be cooled 
to about 190 deg. F., filled, closed and 
the cans then subjected to a short 
boiling-water process to destroy non- 
resistant microorganisms with which 
tomato juice might be contaminated 
after the “flash” process. 

In theory, this method of processing 
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Experimental heat exchanger, including both the heating and the cooling tubes, used 
in the investigation of “flash” processing of tomato juice. The product flows from the 
stainless steel kettle through the three-cylinder homogenizer pump (homogenizing valve 


removed) and through the heat exchanger. 


presumes that the juice would not 
be recontaminated’ with _ resistant 
organisms during filling and closing. 
Since these resistant spoilage organisms 
are of soil-borne types and commonly 
enter the plant with the raw product, 
it seems likely that this assumption is 
a reasonable one. 


The Purpose 


Primarily, the purpose of this study 
was to determine what effect a short 
high-temperature process sufficient to 
destroy resistant spore formers would 
have on the flavor and general quality 
of tomato juice. However, before experi- 
mental quality packs could be made 
it was necessary to conduct heating 
tests to determine the required con- 
ditions for processing, such as time, 
temperature and rate of flow through 





Table I—Processes Sufficient to 
Destroy Resistant Flat Sour 
Organisms. 


Processing time at 





Initial - ; 
Can size temperature 220° F. 230° F. 240° F. 
303 x 509 170° F. 95 65 50 
404 x 700 180° F. 120 85 70 
603 x 700 180° F. 160 120 100 





Table [IJ—Calculated Equivalent 
Flow Rates for Commercial 


Tubing. 
Minimum 
Tubing of Inside Linear rate of 
outside diameter, velocity, flow, gal. 
diameter in. ft. persec. yer min.* 
5% 0.527 0.95 0.65 
84 0.652 0.77 0.8 
1 0.902 0.50 1.0 
1% 1.402 0.41 2.0 


*Higher rates of flow would always result in greater 


turbulence and would be desirable, 
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the experimental heat exchanger, and to 
test the efficiency of this method of 
processing by means of an inoculated 
pack. 

Since the flat sour type is appar- 
ently the predominating spore former 
causing spoilage in tomato juice, and 
since it is also the most heat resistant, 
processing conditions were determined 
for the destruction of this type. In 
the investigation to determine the 
optimum processing conditions by 
means of an inoculated pack, the facul- 
tative thermophilic organism, Bacillus 
thermoacidurans, was used. This 
organism was first isolated from tomato 
juice spoilage by Berry‘ and is one of 
the most resistant of the flat sour 
strains causing spoilage in tomato juice 
and tomato juice products. 


“Flash” Equipment 


In the experimental tubular heat 
exchanger used in this investigation, 
six %-in. nominal size, stainless-steel, 
polished pipes were used for heating and 
one 3-in. nominal size, stainless-steel 
pipe for cooling. These pipes were con- 
nected in series with U bends. Each 
heating section was 15 ft. long and was 
jacketed with a 14-in. standard pipe hav- 
ing a steam inlet and condensate drain. 
The cooling section was of similar con- 
struction except that the jacket was 
equipped with a water inlet and outlet. 
The outlet of the cooling section was 
connected to a spring relief valve 
through which the product discharged 
from the system for filling into cans. 
This relief valve was set at about 40 Ib., 
pressure and maintained a pressure in 
the system sufficiently high to prevent 
boiling in the heating tubes. By means 
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of special fittings, copper-constantan 
thermocouples were located at the ends 
of the various sections, and temperature 
measurements were made of the flowing 
tomato juice during the heating and 
cooling operations. 

A three-cylinder homogenizer type 
pump with the homogenizing valve re- 
moved was employed to force the, prod- 
uct through the pipe system, at a ‘uni- 
form flow rate of 0.6 gal. per minute. 
With this, flow the total heating time 
was calculated to be 96 seconds and the 
linear vologity, 1 ft. per. second. 

With the, foregoing flow through the 
2-in. stainless-steel pipe system, tomato 
juice heats rapidly, indicating the con- 
ditions of flow;to be turbulent, which is 
desirable from,{heat-transfer and, pres- 
sure-drop considgrations, From ,the.pipe 
size and rate of flow. used in these ex- 
periments, rates of flow in gallons per 
minute were calculated for'various sizes 
of commercial inside-polished tubing 
which would give equivalent degrees of 
turbulence. ‘These estimated values are 
given in ‘Table II. 


Inoculated Pack 


In order to test the efficiency of the 
tubular heating system as a sterilizing 
unit, an inoculated pack was made using 
the resistant spore former Bacillus ther- 
moacidurans as a test organism. The 
spore concentration of this organism in 
the fresh tomato juice prior to process- 
ing was approximately 20,000 spores 
per milliliter. 

Employing the tubular heat ex- 
changer, a rate of flow of 0.6 gal. per 
minute and a temperature range sufh- 
cient to result in both survival and de- 
struction of the organism, four lots were 
packed at different jacket temperatures. 
These lots were canned using an aspetic 
filling and closing machine to insure 
against contamination following the 
processing procedure. Six control lots 
were packed by the ordinary process in 
211x400 size cans to establish the resist- 
ance of the inoculum. These controls 
were given boiling-water (212 deg. F.) 
processes of graduated severity to bracket 





both survival and destruction. Following 
the processing operation, the test cans 
were placed in incubation at 98 deg. F. 
and duplicate cans were examined after 
7 and 14 days’ storage. 

The results of the inoculated pack are 
given in Table III, together with jacket 
temperatures, processes and calculated 
thermal equivalents at 250 deg. F. and 
at 212 deg. F. with instantaneous heat- 
ing. In each “flash” processed lot the 
juice reached jacket temperature and the 
total heating time was 96 seconds. 

It will be noted that complete de- 
struction of the organisms was not ac- 
complished in the controls, even for the 
control lot processed 160 minutes at 212 
deg. F. Hgwever, on the basis of spore- 
count determinations, nearly complete 
destruction was obtained in the 160- 
minute processed lot, indicating that the 
thermal resistance was probably greater 
than the calculated 116 minutes at 212 
deg. F. In the short high-temperature 
processed lots, complete spore destruc- 
tion was accomplished using a jacket 
temperature of 252 deg. F., and nearly 
complete destruction with a jacket tem- 
perature of 247 deg. F. Based on tem- 
perature measurements made during the 
pack, the process with a jacket tempera- 
ture of 252 deg. F. was evaluated to be 
equivalent to holding the juice itself for 
142 minutes at 212 deg. F. and the proc- 
ess with a jacket temperature of 247 
deg. F’., equivalent to holding the juice 
for 94 minutes at 212 deg. F. On the 
basis of spore-count determination, the 
calculated thermal equivalents for the 
“flash” processed lots check with those 
for the control lots quite closely. 


Quality Pack 


To determine what effect a short high- 
temperature process adequate for the de- 
struction of Bacillus thermoacidurans 
would have on the quality of tomato 
juice, experimental samples were packed 
using the tubular heat exchanger. The 
“flash” heating was followed by non- 
aseptic filling and closing and a short, 
conventional, boiling-water process. In 
this pack a jacket temperature of 252 





Table II]—Inoculated Pack Data. 


Calculated thermal | 
equivalents, min. at* 


Bacterial count 
per milliliter** 





Jacket temp. 


Lot Process of procese 
De ena Flash 258° F. 
Wives aiste ties Flash 252° F. 
Re rereere 247° F. 
st eee Flash 239° F. 
5.......... Conventional 160 at 212° F. 
SE eS Conventional 140 at 212° F. 
Zivccrces ss OORVEROIORA 120 at 212° F. 
Bc iuicds ayy Conventional 100 at 212° F. 
Oe otanhee Conventional 80 at 212° F. 

| NOG pas peeter Conventional 60 at 212° F. 


250° F. 212° F. 7 days 14 days 
2.10 271 0-0 0-0 
1.10 142 0-0 0-0 
0.73 94 0-0 1-1 
0.23 30 1900-2200 1600-1800 
0.90 116 2-3 0-0 
0.75 97 5-6 1-1 
0.60 78 12-13 15-26 
0.45 58 200-400 1000-1000 
0.30 39 4200-4600 1600-2500 
0.16 21 7000-9600 11,000—14 ,000 


*The customary thermal death time curve slope of 18 deg. F. was assumed in these calculations. 


**The results of the count on each can are shown. 


Note: 211 x 400 cans were used for the conventional processed lots, and 303 x 306 cans for the “ flash ”’ 


processed lots. 
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deg. F., corresponding to a thermal 
equivalent of 142 minutes at 212 deg, 
F., was used. Following the “flash” 
process the juice was filled into 211x400 
size cans at a temperature of about 190 
deg. F., closed and processed 15 min- 
utes in boiling water (212 deg. F.). For 
quality comparison, two control lots 
were packed in the conventional man- 
ner. One lot was processed 15 minutes 
at 212 deg. F. and the second was given 
a process of 27 minutes at 212 deg. I’. 

The experimental samples were ex- 
amined by a number of observers for 
flavor and color. In general, the opinion 
was that the “flash” processed and ‘con- 
trol samples were comparable in flavor 
and general quality and that no com- 
mercially significant differences were 
exhibited. 

Of course, only one set of processing 
conditions, such as jacket temperature, 
rate of flow and linear velocity, was 
tested in packing these experimental 
samples. However, if different process- 
ing conditions had been used to give 
turbulent flow and the same effective 
heat, it is believed, from experience 
gained in experimenting with this 
method of processing, that similar lack 
of any detrimental effect on the quality 
of the tomato juice would have resulted. 


Summary 


For several years, plant sanitation 
measures designed to keep the number 
of organisms entering the product to a 
harmless minimum have been employed 
to control flat sour spoilage, and other 
spoilage caused by heat resistant bac- 
teria, in tomato juice and products con- 
taining tomato juice, without complete 
success. Means of more positive con- 
trol through heat treatments adequate 
to destroy such organisms have been 
discussed. 

With respect to processing in the can, 
increasing the severity of still cooks for 
tomato juice, using longer times and 
higher temperatures than at present em- 
ployed, appears impracticable because of 
the deleterious effect on the quality of 
the product. A limited study of agitat- 
ing processes indicates that high-speed 
rotation, by increasing rate of heat pen- 
etration, holds considerable promise of 
permitting use of more lethal processes 
without serious impairment of the 
quality of the product. 

Although only studied on an experi- 
mental basis, the results obtained indi- 
cate that “flash” processing tomato juice 
in a tubular heat exchanger for a time 
and temperature equivalent to the ther- 
mal death time of the contaminating 
organism, rapidly cooling to 190 deg F’. 
before filling, and processing of the 
closed cans for a brief time at 212 deg. 
F. to destroy nonresistant types entering 
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during filling, could be employed com- 
mercially with success. No loss in qual- 
ity over that packed by conventional 
methods was found in juice canned by 
this procedure. Of course, the success of 
this “flash” sterilization in preventing 
all types of spoilage would be dependent 
upon the avoidance of resistant contam- 
ination in the filling equipment, cans 
and covers. However, since the resistant 
spoilage organisms are of soil origin, it 
seems highly unlikely that with ordinary 
sanitary precautions recontamination 
would occur during the filling and clos- 
ing operations. 
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Brief Summaries 
Of AMS Standards 
For Canned Foods 


For the convenience of those 
who control quality in the 
food industries, the follow- 
ing digests have been pre- 
pared of the standards 
issued by the Agricultural 
Marketing Service. 


WA coal cus S containing the prin- 
cipal requirements of the stand- 
ards issued by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Service of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture are prepared by Foop 
Inpusrries. Those that follow, and 
others to come in later issues, continue 
the series started last year. 

The complete text of the standards 
can be obtained from the AMS, located 
in Washington, D. C. 


Tomato Catsup 
(Final) 


The standard of identity for tomato 
catsup promulgated under Sec. 401 of 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act of June 25, 1938, is hereby adopted 
for the purpose of these grades. Mold 
filament may show in not to exceed 
40 percent of the microscopic fields, 
when examined according to the 
Howard method. 

U. S. Grave A or U. S. Fancy 
tomato catsup possesses a good red, ripe 
tomato color and a good consistency; 


has a uniform smooth finish; is prac- 
tically free from particles of seed, skin, 
core and other defects; possesses a good 
flavor; has a specific gravity of not less 
than 1.15; and scores not less than 
85 points when scored according to the 
scoring system outlined herein 

U. S. Grape C or U. S. Sranparp 
tomato catsup possesses a fairly good 
red color and a fairly good consistency; 
has a fairly good finish; is fairly free 
from particles of seed, skin, core and 
other defects; possesses a fairly good 
flavor; has a specific gravity of not less 
than 1.11; and scores not less than 70 
points. 

Orr-GrabE tomato catsup is tomato 
catsup which fails to meet the require- 
ments for U. S. Grape C or U. S. 
STANDARD but is sound and clean and 
does not exceed the tolerance for mold. 

If packed in bottles, the containers 
shall be so filled that the product occu- 
pies 90 percent or more of the volume 
capacity of the container, measured in 
fluid ounces. If packed in cans, the 
head space shall not exceed the maxi- 
mum allowable, as indicated in a table 
in the standards. If the head space or 
fill requirements are not met, or if 
the containers have not been filled as 
full as practicable without impairment 
of quality, certificates of grade shall 
bear the statement, “Below Standard 
in Fill.” 

The grade of tomato catsup may be 
ascertained by considering, in addition 
to the foregoing requirements, the fol- 
lowing factors (25 points each): Color, 
consistency, absence of defects and 
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flavor. The relative importance of each 
factor has been expressed numerically 
on a scale of 100. ‘The essential varia- 
tions within each factor are so described 
that the value may be ascertained for 
each factor and expressed numerically. 

The score for the factor color is 
determined by comparing the color of 
the product with that produced by 
spinning a combination of the follow- 
ing Munsell color disks: Disk 1—red 
(SR 2.6/13)—(Glossy finish); disk 2 
—vellow (2.5YR 5/12)—(Glossy fin- 
ish); disk 3—black (N1)—Glossy 
finish); and disk 4—grey (N4)—(Mat 
finish ) . 

Grade A tomato catsup is of good 
red, ripe tomato color. ‘This color is 
the equivalent of or better than that 
produced by spinning the above men- 
tioned Munsell color disks in the fol- 
lowing combination: 65 percent of the 
area Disk 1; 21 percent of the area 
Disk 2; 14 percent of the area either 
Disk 3 or Disk 4 or any combination 
of the two. Grade A tomato catsup, 
when packed in glass, must not show 
discoloration in the “neck” of the 
bottle. 

The color of Grade C catsup is the 
equivalent of or better than that pro- 
duced by spinning the above-mentioned 
Munsell color disks in the following 
combination: 53 percent of the area 
Disk 1; 28 percent of the area Disk 2; 
19 percent of the area either Disk 3 or 
Disk 4 or any combination of the two. 

If the color is poor or fails to meet 
the requirements of Grade C catsup, or 
if the catsup in the “neck” of the bottle 
is badly discolored, it shall not be 
graded above Orr-GRabeE. 

The factor of consistency refers to 
the homogeneity of the product. 
Separation of free liquid is to be noted 
in this connection. 

The factor absence of defects refers 
to specks, particles of seed, skin, or 
core, or other defects indicating improp- 
er preparation of the tomato material. 

The factor of flavor of tomato cat- 
sup shall be classified from the stand- 
point of palatability. 

Issuep: March 24, 1941. 
Errective: April 15, 1941. 


Canned Apricots 
(Tentative ) 


The standards of identity, fill of con- 
tainer and quality for canned apricots 
and amendments thereto promulgated 
under Sec. 401 of the Federal Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of June 15, 
1938, are hereby adopted for the pur 
pose of these grades. 

Canned apricots may be halved 
(peeled or unpeeled, pitted, cut ap- 
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pearennicy in half along the suture 
rom stem to apex) or whole (peeled or 
unpeeled, unpitted, but the fruit may 
be slit along or through the suture). 


U. S. Grape A or U. S. Fancy 
canned apricots are apricots of similar 
varietal characteristics; are of typical, 
practically uniform color; are practically 
uniform in size and symmetry; are 
practically free from defects; possess a 
tender fleshy texture; possess a normal 
apricot flavor; and score not less than 
90 points when scored according to the 
scoring system which is outlined in the 
standard. 


U. S. Grave B or U. S. Cuolce 
canned apricots are apricots of similar 
varietal characteristics; are of typical, 
reasonably uniform color; are reason- 
ably uniform in size and symmetry; 
are reasonably free from defects; pos- 
sess a reasonably tender texture; pos- 
sess a normal apricot flavor; and score 
not less than 75 points. 


U. S. Grave C or U. S. Sranparp 
canned apricots are apricots of similar 
varietal characteristics; are fairly uni- 
form in color, size and symmetry; are 
fairly free from defects; may possess 
a variable texture but none of the 
pieces are objectionably hard, or mushy; 
possess a normal apricot flavor; and 
score not less than 60 points. 


U. S. Grape D (Seconds) canned 
apricots may be noticeably variable in 
color, but are not off-color; may be 
noticeably variable in size and sym- 
metry; may possess prominent mechani- 
cal defects, but if halved, contain not 
more than one apricot pit to cach 50 
oz. of net contents, unless declared on 
the label that pits have been added as 
flavoring material, and are fairly free 
from pathological defects; may possess 
a noticeably variable texture, but are 
not mushy, or so hard as to be inedi- 
ble; and possess a normal apricot flavor. 
Apricots of this grade are usually packed 
in light sirup. 

U S. Grave E (Water) canned 
apricots are of the same character as 
U. S. Grave D (Seconds) except 


packed in water. 


U. S. Grave F (Solid Pack-Pie) 
canned apricots are of the same charac- 
ter as U. S. Grape D (Seconds) except 
packed without added water or sirup 
in such manner that the drained weight 
is 92 oz. or more for No. 10 cans. 


Orr-GrabeE canned apricots are apri- 
cots which fail to meet the require- 
ments of the foregoing grades. 

Canned apricots that fall below the 
Standard of Quality promulgated under 
the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act will be certified with the additional 
statement, “Below Standard in Qual- 
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ity”, together with the reason for so 
certifying. 

Grades A, B, C and D of canned 
apricots are usually packed in sugar 
sirup. Sirup “cut-out” requirements, 
however, are not incorporated in grades 
of the finished product as sirup, as such 
is not a factor of grade. 

Canned apricots will be certified as to 
grade without regard to sirup density, 
but in each instance official certificates 
of grade will bear a notation in con- 
nection with the grade statement indi- 
cating the density of sirup found upon 
examination. For this purpose, ‘“‘extra 
heavy sirup” means that the sirup tests 
25 deg. Brix or over. “Heavy sirup” 
means that the sirup tests 21 to 25 
deg. Brix. “Medium sirup” means that 
the sirup tests 16 to 21 deg. Brix. 
“Light sirup” means that the sirup 
tests 12 to 16 deg. Brix. ‘““Water pack” 
means that the packing medium tests 
less than 12 deg. Brix. 

As used in these grades, “normal 
flavor” means that the product is free 
from objectionable or off flavors. 

The minimum drained weights and 
the maximum head space recommended 
for the cans commonly used in pack- 
ing canned apricots are shown in a 
table in the standards. The maximum 
number of halved or whole apricots 
per can, and the maximum variation 
in the number of pieces per can shall 
correspond to the count indicated in 
another table in the standards. Official 
certificates of grade will indicate the 
range of count in the cans graded. 

The grade of canned apricots may 
be ascertained by considering, in addi- 
tion to the foregoing requirements, the 
following factors: color (25 points), 
uniformity of size and symmetry (15 
points), absence of defects (25 points) 
and character of fruit (35 points). The 
relative importance of each factor has 
been expressed numerically on a scale 
of 100. The essential variations within 
each factor are so described that the 
value may be ascertained for each fac- 
tor and expressed numerically. 

To receive the highest color rating 
apricots must be typical of the variety 
and practically uniform, and if un- 
peeled not more than 10 percent of 
the surface area of the peel of each unit 
may be lighter than Plate 9, L-8.* 

If the color of the apricots is typical 
of the variety and reasonably uniform, 
and if unpeeled not more than 10 per- 
cent of the surface area of the peel of 
each unit is lighter in color than Plate 
9, L-7,* a score of 18 to 21 points may 
be given. 


* Note—The colors mentioned are accord- 


ing to illustrations in “Maerz and Paul’s Dic- 
tionary of Color.” 
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The color of Grade C apricots is 
typical of the variety, but only fairly 
uniform and is not lighter than Plate 
10, L-5.* Apricots that fall into this 


. Classification shall not be graded above 


U. S. Grape C or U. S. Sranparp, te- 
gardless of the total score. 

If the color of the apricots fails to 
meet the requirements of the foregoing 
grades they shall not be graded above 
U. S. Grave D (Seconds), regardless 
of the total score for the product. 

The factor of ABsENCE OF DEFEcTs 
has reference to the character of the 
workmanship in the preparation of the 
product, also the presence of bruised 
spots, particles of pit, “freckles,” knife 
marks, discolorations of any kind, me- 
chanical, physiological or pathological 
damage of any kind, or insect injury. 

Under the factor of CHARACTER OF 
Fruit, consideration is given to the de- 
gree of ripeness, the texture of the 
fruit and its tendency to retain its 
original conformation and size without 
material disintegration. 

A sample score sheet is included as 
part of this standard. 

Issuep: Jan. 3, 1941. 
Errective: Feb. 1, 1941. 


Canned Kadota Figs 
(Tentative ) 


Canned Kadota figs are prepared from 
the properly ripened fresh fruit of the 
Kadota. fig tree. The fruit may be 
packed with or without sugar sirup, and 
is sufficiently processed by heat to as- 
sure preservation of the product in 
hermetically sealed containers. 


U. S. Grave A or U. S. Fancy 
canned Kadota figs are of typical, prac- 
tically uniform color; are practically 
uniform in size and symmetry; are 
practically free from defects, with not 
more than 20 percent by count of split 
figs; possess a tender, fleshy texture; 
possess a normal flavor; and score not 
less than 85 points when scored ac- 
cording to the scoring system out- 
lined in the standard. 


U. S. Grave A Spur or U. S. Fancy 
Sprit canned Kadota figs are figs which 
meet the requirements for U. S. GrapE 
A or U. S. Fancy except that more 
than 20 percent by count of the figs 
are split. 


U. S. Grave B or U. S. Cuoice 
canned Kadota figs are of typical, 
reasonably uniform color; are fairly 
uniform in size and symmetry; are 
fairly free from defects, with not more 
than 20 percent by count of split figs; 
possess a fairly tender, fleshy texture; 
possess a normal flavor; and score not 
less than 70 points. 

(Turn to page 74) 
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Pectin Decomposition 
Vs. Sugar Inversion 


In Jelly 


By G. L. BAKER and W. M. GOODWIN” 


Delaware Agricultural Experiment Station, Newark, Del. 


In the debate as to what 
makes the physical quality 
in a jelly, the argument is 
primarily over the value of 
a short and controlled pe- 
riod of both evaporation and 
hydrolysis. This article in- 
troduces new evidence to 
show that the hydrolysis of 
the pectin itself, rather than 
hydrolysis of the sucrose, is 
the important matter. 


UALITY of cranberry sauce, like 

that of any other jellied product, 
is primarily dependent upon raw mate- 
tials and the preservation of pectic 
values during manufacture. Unless the 
jellied product has uniformity of 
strength and is free from excessive 
syneresis, the quality is considered as 
impaired. Conditions which will affect 
these two factors of quality have been 
considered and their effects summarized 
at this time. 

In the production of cranberry 
sauce, the berries are extracted by 
boiling or heating with water for a 
given number of minutes. Pectic val- 
ues, as well as desirable colors and 
flavors, are developed during the heat- 
ing period. This heating or “popping” 
time can be varied somewhat, depend- 
ing upon factory conditions, without 
injury to the quality of the final prod- 
uct. Concentration of the extract or 
pulp and the pectic value can be varied 
over a wide range and still produce jel- 
lies, provided 35 to 40 percent of 





*Published with the approval of George L. 
Schuster, Director, Delaware Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 
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added sugars are present. This figure 
for added sugar corresponds to 40 to 
45 percent of total soluble solids when 
solids due to cranberries are included. 
Ripeness of berry and varietal factors 
will affect the optimum percentage of 
sugar slightly. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Nealy 
of Cranberry Canners, Inc., two vari- 
cties of cranberries, the Early Black 
and the Howe, were obtained for these 
experiments. ‘The cranberry extract for 
these tests was prepared as follows: 
500 grams of berries and 550 grams 
of water were brought to a rapid boil 
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Fig. 1. Effect of heat on the viscosity of a 
cranberry juice extract 
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and boiled six minutes. The weight 
was readjusted to 1,050 grams and the 
fruit put through a conical colander as 
a pulper. In order to obtain uniform 
jelly strength results, it was found 
necessary to filter off the pulp through 
cheese cloth. The resulting filtrates, 
free from pulp, had relative viscosities 
(Ostwald 80 deg. F.) between 40 and 
50. 

Strength of cranberry jellies depends 
upon the relative viscosity developed 
during the extraction and pulping. 
Relative viscosity of cranberry extrac- 
tions has been correlated with strength 
of jelly by Baker and Kneeland.’ The 
strength of the product may be regu- 
lated at will. 

Since the hydrogen-ion concentration 
will be found to approximate that rep- 
resented by pH 2.4 to 2.5 for most 
cranberry varieties, this jellying factor 
will not appreciably influence jelly 
values. 


Hydrolysis of Sugar Or of Pectin? 


A most essential point—one which 
seems to be the center of some differ- 
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ence of opinion at the present time— 
is the effect of inversion (hydrolysis) 
of added sugar upon the strength of 
the resulting jelly and upon syneresis. 
Conditions introduced in order to study 
the effect of the inversion of sugar 
upon the quality of the product were 
also expected to affect the quality of 
the pectin. Any study, therefore, has 
to distinguish between the two possi- 
ble results. 


Effect of Long Boiling with Sugar 


It was found that increased boiling 
time decreased the jelly strength of 
jellies made from both the Early Blacks 
and the Howes in a similar manner. 
For instance, two minutes of boiling 
produced jellies with a strength of 57 
and 52 (centimeters of water pressure)’, 
while seven minutes of boiling reduced 
the strength to 26 and 17, respectively. 
When the strengths of a series of jellies 
were plotted against increased time of 
boiling, a curve with a nearly vertical 
slope was produced. From this it may 
be understood that the strengths of 
cranberry jellies decrease very rapidly 
when the evaporation time is increased. 
Not only was the strength of jelly de- 
creased in these experiments but also 
the amount of syneresis liquor was 
increased by from two to four. times 
that obtained from jellies made by the 
original two-minute boil. Sugar, which 
at higher concentrations (as in 65 per- 
cent sugar jellies) would act as a pro- 
tective agent for pectin, docs not 
appear to protect the jellying values 
of the cranberry pectin at boiling tem- 
peratures. 


Boiling Juice Without Sugar 


When the juice was boiled for vary- 
ing periods previous to adding sugar, 
the water lost by evaporation being 
replaced at intervals, jelly strengths 
and syneresis values followed the same 
pattern as with increased boiling time; 
that is, lowered strengths and increased 
syneresis resulted. ‘Throughout the study 
it was found that as strengths increase, 
syneresis values decrease. In this case, 
the amount of invert sugar in the fin- 
ished product would be constant. Con- 
sidering the similar strength results 
obtained in these two experiments, one 
where the normal amount of invert 
sugar is increased by longer boiling, 
and the other where the amount of 
invert sugar is approximately constant, 
it will be understood that the inver- 
sion of sugar does not influence jelly 
strength. It is more likely that the 
decomposition of pectin is the more 
important factor in the loss.of strength 
and increased syneresis. 

Since viscosity of juices and strength 
of jellies may be correlated, it is rea- 
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sonable to expect that, if juices are 
given the same heat treatment as ap- 
plied when making jellies, viscosities 
might decrease in a manner similar to 
the decrease found for jelly strengths. 
Upon experimentation, this expecta- 
tion was fulfilled; the viscosity of the 
cranberry juice decreased rapidly upon 
boiling. Figure 1 shows the effect of 
heating strained cranberry juices at 
212 deg. F., 180 deg. F. and 150 deg. 
I’. It will be seen from the figure that 
at temperatures below 150 deg. F. the 
decline in viscosity (after the initial 
effects of heat application) will be 
very low. Hydrolysis (decomposition ) 
of cranberry pectin is rapid at high 
temperatures and must be responsible 
for the decrease in jelly strengths found 
in jellies produced by long_ boiling. 
Therein lies that apparent value in the 
cooling of the canned product as gen- 
erally practiced by the trade. 


Inversion of Sugar 


The inversion of sugar during cran- 
berry jelly manufacture was expected 
to be extensive on account of the pre- 
vailing low pH. Figure 2 (curve marked 
“Boiling-A”’) shows results which are 
contrary to this expectation. Upon boil- 
ing juice with sugar, it was found that 
about 30 percent of the added sugar 
was inverted in two minutes and about 
70 percent in ten minutes. Samples 
were taken 30 minutes after completing 
the jelly cook. The other curve (“Boil- 
ing-B”) shows the amount of invert 
sugar in the same jellies after six days 
storage at 72 deg. F. While pectin is 
known to retard the inversion of cane 
(sucrose) sugar,* the amount present 
(0.16 percent) and the boiling tem- 
perature nullify the possibility of any 
extensive influence while making these 
jellies. 

As a further proof that inversion of 
sugar is not a factor in cranberry jelly 
manufacture, a cold jelly was made 
up by mixing 39 parts sugar with 61 
parts of the viscous pectin extract. In 
Fig. 2, the letters C and D indicate 
the invert material after 24 hours and 
after six days, respectively, of storage 
at room temperature. The strength of 
this jelly after the six-day period was 
86 compared to 60 for the one-minute 
boiling jelly, where 24 percent of the 
sugar had inverted, and to 24 for the 
ten-minute boiling jelly, with 72.5 per- 
cent of invert sugar. 


Control of Inversion 


Reich‘, in a discussion of continuous 
jelly making, gives a list of five factors 
which must be carefully controlled dur- 
ing the cooking process. The first three, 
rate of evaporation, temperature of 
evaporation, and time of evaporation, 
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are without doubt important in cran- 
berry jelly manufacture on account of 
their effect upon pectin as the preced- 
ing paragraphs have shown. The con- 
trol of the other two factors, rate of 
inversion and the time of inversion, 
while important in the manufacture of 
65 percent soluble solids jelly, is of 
questionable importance in cranberry 
sauce manufacture. In addition to the 
fact that inversion will continue even 
during storage at the prevailing low 
pH, cranberry sauces have a soluble 
solids content well below the point 
where crystallization of sugars would 
occur at normal storage temperatures. 
In the 65 percent soluble solids jelly, a 
certain amount of inversion is neces- 
sary to prevent sugar crystallization. 
This inversion has no influence on the 
strength of the 65 percent  jelly.** 
While the experiments at boiling tem- 
perature have already proved this point, 
it was thought that further proof could 
be found at a lower inversion tempera- 
ture. Two different methods were em- 
ployed. 
The Two Methods 


First, evaporation at 212-216 deg. F. 
was carried out and then inversion was 
allowed to proceed at 180-190 deg. F. 
(See Fig. 3 of Reich’s article.*) The 
strength of the resulting jellies fell off 
at just about the same rate as the 
viscosity of a cranberry extract would 
decrease. (See curve at 180 deg. F., 
Fig. 1.) 

By actual experiment, inversion of 
cane sugar in cranberry sauce is very 
slow at 180 deg. F., as may be seen 
from curve “180 deg. F.-A,” in Fig. 2. 
Solid line shows effect of six days aging 
at room temperature upon inversion. 

Secondly, sugar and pulp were held 
at 180-190 deg. F. for varying lengths 
of time previous to evaporation at boil- 
ing temperatures. (See Fig. 7 of Reich’s 
article.*) It was found that when the 
sugar and pulp were held for periods 
up to ten minutes before evaporation, 
very little decrease in strength occurred 
with increase in the time period. 

Since in the first case, where theoret- 
ically evaporation preceded inversion, 


(Turn to page 91) 
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the valve 16A, thus allowing ‘an accu- 
rately measured additional amount of 
mix to flow from 12A to 12B and hence 
to the rotating spray. A similar sequence 
of events occurs when the temperature 
reaches the most favorable level at the 
thermal elements 20B and 20C. 

When the three electromagnetically 
operated valves 16A, 16B and 16C are 
all opened, as just described, the gen- 
erator is operating at capacity in nor- 
mal manner. The thermal elements 
open and close the valves and control 
temperature by adding more or less 
of the mix, which itself is adjusted 
to proper temperature. 

But a vinegar generator will at times 
develop too much heat, even with the 
foregoing adjustments. So, in order 
to remove still more heat from the 
charge of shavings, thermal element 
20D is provided. At a predetermined 
temperature, this element actuates 
electromagnet 15D and valve 16D, 
allowing still more mix to flow from 
the feed tank 12A to the generator. 
The level of the mix in 12A is deter- 
mined by an overflow pipe (21), which 
allows any excess of mix that may be 
pumped to 12A to bypass the generator 
and flow back to the collecting cham- 


ber (3). 


Air Ventilation 


Ventilating a vinegar generator and 
providing suitable air circulation have 
always been the most difficult problems 
in vinegar manufacture. The air has 
two important functions: It enables the 
bacteria to breathe and it provides (to- 
gether with alcohol) their nourish- 
ment. In this new Frings generator, 
air is provided by means of a_ fan, 
driven from the mix pump motor, It 
is blown into the generator at a point 
below the wooden grating. This en- 
tering air is controlled at the correct 
amount for the generator output. 

Excess air discharged from the gen- 
erator would carry out both vinegar and 
alcohol, thus reducing the yield. In 
contrast, too little air restricts the activ- 
ity of the bacteria, thus also reducing 
yield. To avoid these troubles, the 
controlled air supply proportions the 
air to the desired output of vinegar. 

This ventilation also provides ade- 
quate air circulation, important especial- 
ly during the summer when high out- 
side temperatures might otherwise make 
operation difficult. As the air is intro- 
duced below the charge of shavings, it 
circulates upward, counter-current to 
the flow of the mix. 

When the fermentation rate in the 
generator rises to a point that makes 
necessary an additional flow of air, 
the same thermal element (20D) which 
provides the final increment of mix 
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feed also actuates an electrically oper- 
ated air vaNge (22) and allows addi- 
tional air to enter the generator. 
With all this control now available 
on the “Automaton” vinegar genera- 
tor, few duties remain for the operator. 
All he has to do is to pump out the 
finished vinegar from the generator at 
the proper time and to charge fresh 
mash into the generator. For example, 
if a charge of vinegar is finished in 
seven to eight days, the operator has 
nothing to do with that particular gen- 
erator during the first five days after 
introducing the fresh mash, for the 
“Automaton” works reliably day and 
night alone. After that lapse of time, 
the operator should make acid and 
alcohol tests, repeating at intervals until 
the tests show that the finished vinegar 
charge is ready to be pumped out. 


Output Increase 


While the purpose of developing this 
automatically controlled vinegar gen- 
erator was to facilitate the work of the 
operator, it has been found that, by 
keeping the operation under uniform 
control, the bacteria double the vinegar 
output. In this connection, the duties 
that still remain for the operator are 
very important in securing for the bac- 
teria the necessary steady good living 
conditions. For example, should the 
operator remove the vinegar from the 
generator without any alcohol content, 
the bacteria would be greatly harmed. 

Furthermore, it is important that 
the fresh mash shall not be heated in 
the winter time, as is done by some 
operators of the older type of Frings 


generators. ‘The vinegar bacteria do not - 


thrive with such artificial warmth, pre- 
ferring self-generated heat. This heat- 
ing practice was followed through fear 
that the cold mash might render the 
generator too cool, but by proper meth- 
ods undercooling can be avoided. The 
cool mash charged into the generator 
actually increases the output of the 
bacteria. Heating of the mash is often 
responsible for restricting vinegar pro- 
duction in springtime and time must 
clapse before the generator again works 
properly. ‘The skilled operator is in full 
control of the Frings generator and 
can avoid undesired production fluctua- 
tions. He is able to keep production 
steadily at the highest possible level. 
By applying some of the operating 
methods of the “Automaton” generator 
to the old type Frings generator, es- 


. pecially the new altered optimum tem- 


peratures, the vinegar production of 
the latter can be considerably increased. 
Operated in this way, old type Frings 
generators are able to produce a batch 
of 2,500 gal. of 104 grain vinegar in 
4 to 6 days, instead of 8 to 10 days. 
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The “Automaton” generator, how- 
ever, produces twice the vinegar that 
the old type Frings generator did from 
a given quantity of shavings. Savings 
indicated are 50 per cent in floor space 
and building, 5U percent in shaving 
fillings, 50 percent in vinegar bound by 
the filling, 40 percent in tank space, 
50 percent in electricity and about 70 
percent in labor. Thus, with the stand- 
ard type 4x8 ft. generator, the building 
and operating costs of a vinegar plant 
producing annually about 400,000 gal. 
of 100 grain vinegar are at least four 
times these costs with the “Automaton” 
generator. 

Yield of the “Automaton” genera- 
tor is 92 to 94 percent, that is, from 
each 1 deg. proof alcohol put into the 
generator, 4.6 to 4.7 grainage of vinegar 
is produced. In contrast, experience 
shows that a 4x8 ft. standard generator 
shows an average yield of only 70 per 
cent. A higher yield than 94 percent 
is impossible, because some alcohol 
must be left in the vinegar, and the 
breathing of the bacteria causes a fur- 
ther natural loss. 

Experience that I have had in 
Europe showed that “Automaton” gen- 
erators produced daily between 600 and 
1,000 gal. of 104 grain vinegar, with a 
charge of 40 cubic meters (1,400 cu. 
ft.) of shavings. This is three to six 
times as much per cubic foot of shav- 
ings fill as the output of well-operated 
4x8 ft. standard type generators. Some 
vinegar plant operators will be surprised 
to learn that “Automaton” generators 
are sometimes operated with a steady, 
day and night, mix circulation rate of 
1,600 gal. per hour and_ that two 
sparger arms are not sufficient. For 
this reason four of them are installed, 
to carry out the important basic prin- 
ciple of the recirculating generator sys- 
tem, of having the mix uniformly dis- 
tributed over the charge of shavings. 


Flexible Operation 


An additional advantage of this new 
generator (also in part of the older 
Frings-type generator) is that the man- 
ufacturer can adjust vinegar produc- 
tion to demand. It is possible to reduce 
the output to one-third of normal, and 
then, if necessary, to raise it again to 
full capacity, without harming the bac- 
teria. This feature helps to avoid 
the trouble and expense of storing 
vinegar. Specially constructed “Auto- 
maton” generators produce vinegar of 
quality equal to that stored for at least 
12 months in wood, and can produce 
125 to 135 grain vinegar at a satisfac- 
tory speed. 

This new design of vinegar generator 
was introduced in Europe by Heinrich 
Frings in 1937. 
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The World Situation in Tin Supplies « In- 
dustry Standardizes Glass Preserve Jar 





The Wartime Picture 
Of Tin Supplies 


By ERIC HARDY, Liverpool, England. 


Light on what lies ahead for 
industries dependent upon 
supplies of tin is given by 
this article. The British Em- 
pire can meet the needs of 
the democracies if ships are 
available. The Axis controls 
less than 0.8 percent of tin 
supplies. 


IN is not found in the United 

States. It is found in England 
and parts of the British Empire. Ship- 
ments of tin are presumably essential 
to the American canning industry, and 
means of exchange are essential to the 
British war effort. ‘Tin, therefore, can 
figure prominently in the Anglo-Ameri- 
can war and trade effort. ‘Tin is an 
essential war material, which places 
some restriction upon supplies. And 
the British canning industry has greater 
needs than ever before, for we are 
developing this branch of the food 
industry as much as we can. 


Malaya Supplies Most U. S. Tin 


Most of the tin used by American 
manufacturers is Straits tin, which the 
British Empire is able to supply from 
British Malaya. The 1940 output 
from this source was 85,384 tons, by 
far the largest tin output of any coun- 
try in the world and nearly twice the 
output of the next largest producer, 
the Dutch East Indies. American ships 
carrying goods to the Red Sea on the 
new lease-lend route could return with 
Straits tin. 

Malaya’s tin output has doubled since 
the last world war, but on the other 
hand, Australia’s supplies are dimin- 
ishing, and from a 6,000-ton output in 
1910 her mines fell back to only half 
that production in 1939. 


FOOD INDUSTRIES, AUGUST, 


British mines can also supply tin 
from Africa. In Nigeria, West Africa, 
an insignificant production at the time 
of the last war has been developed to 
such an extent that Nigeria now rivals 
China for fifth place as world’s tin 
producer, with an annual production 
of over 10,000 tons. Burma, too, 
could supply tin to American ships 
returning from the Red Sea route, for 
like Nigeria, this part of the British 
Empire has been developed in recent 
years and now it has an annual output 
of nearly 6,000 tons. 

Tin ore concentrates from Burma 
mines are now being smelted in British 
Malaya instead of Britain. After smelt- 
ing, the refined tin is being shipped 
back to India and used for the produc- 





tion of tin plate for the manufacture 
of kerosene tins. 

Britain itself is no longer in a posi- 
tion to export tin, but still exports tin 
plate, although she was the originator 
of the world’s tin trade. ‘The tin mines 
of Cornwall are only making a third of 
their production figures of the last war 
for they are slowly being exhausted, and 
Britain imports a certain amount of 
tin. 

Of other friendly democracies with 
tin resources, Bolivia had an output 
of 37,940 tons in 1940, the Belgian 
Congo mines produced 9,663 tons in 
1939 (the latest available statistics), 
the Dutch East Indies had 44,447 tons 
in 1940, Siam or Thailand produced 
17,447 tons, China 10,859 (1939), 
the Argentine has increased production 
to nearly 2,000 tons a year and neutral 
Portugal has increased its output to 
1,360 tons. 

The only Axis country producing tin 
is Japan, with an output of 1,700 tons 
in 1939 compared with only 23 tons 
in its undeveloped state in 1919. Mis- 
cellaneous sources scattered elsewhere 
in the world could not produce much 
more than five or six thousand tons 





‘se | 
Harris & Ewing 


The British are using more and more tin for food containers as their canning industries 
expand not only in England but in the dominions. This picture, taken in a canning plant 
in Toronto, Canada, shows a shipping department working full blast to dispatch canned 
and packaged food to England as fast as it can be processed. Food in tin cans is pro- 


tected against poison gas. 
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a year, so that the British Empire con- 
trols 45 percent of the world’s tin, her 
Dutch and Belgian allies control a fur- 
ther 23 percent, and the Axis powers 
less than 0.8 percent. 


Malaya Ore Rich 


The only tin-containing mineral of 
commercial importance for the tin plate 
industry, meeting the can and tin-box 
needs of food manufacturers, is cassi- 
terite, or tin dioxide, and production 


depends much upon the content of 
the ore. This is so high in British 
Malaya tin mines that the average metal 
content of their ore is 75.5 percent, 
only 3 percent less than chemically 
pure tin oxide. ‘This is chiefly in 
Selanger, Perak and the Kinta Valley. 
And the strongly fortified and well-gar- 
risoned base at Singapore, used jointly 
by British, Australian and American 
naval forces, is a safeguard against those 
(Turn to page 90) 





Jam Jar Standardized 
For Army and Public 


New preserve jar developed 
by Glass Container Associa- 
tion for Army purchases of 
glass-packed fruit jams. Con- 
tainer also meets approval of 
housewife and is adopted as 
regular commercial package 


OMPLETE - specifications have 
just been issued on the standard 
2-Ib. “Tabl-Serv” round preserve jar, 
designed for Army use by Glass Con- 
tainer Association, and first announced 
some months ago (Foop InpustriEs, 
March, page 69). The jar, developed 
to meet the requirements of the Na- 
tional Preservers Association and the 
Quartermaster General’s office, is a 
wide-mouthed, re-sealable container, 
compact for the quantity it holds, with 
height reduced so that a tablespoon 
can reach to the farthest corner. 
Advantages, built into its design, are 
such that the jar has become a stand- 
ard commercial preserve container, in 
demand for home use as well as in 
Army quarters. The 1l-oz. glass con- 
tainer is suitable for table use; its re- 
sealing closure means economy in the 
use of preserves; it is non-tippable, 
compact and space saving, and it is 
designed so that the average serving 
spoon can be used with it conveniently. 
The design specifications given here 
have been issued to all glass container 
manufacturers and to all preservers. 
Since the diagram of the container 
(No. C-760) has been = specifically 
named in the Quartermaster General’s 
order, only the specifications contained 
therein are approved by the Army. All 
2-Ib. Tabl-Serv preserve jars, no matter 
who manufactures them, are identical 
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except for differences due to various 
closures. The cartoning is also stand- 
ardized. While the Army announce- 
ment provides for shipment of either 
12 or 24 jars to the case, the industry 
recommends that bids be restricted to 
12-jar cases. 

Modernized design has effected a 
saving in the amount of glass used in 
the container, making it lighter. The 
empty jar weighs but 11 0z., whereas a 
jar of this capacity would have weighed 
at least 16 oz. several years ago. 


Closure Specifications 
Type of Seal—Hermetic. 
Material—80-Ib. tin plate, minimum. Gold 
lacquer outside. Acid-resistant coating inside. 
Liner—Rubber or rubber compound suitable 


Modern design of the GCA standard glass 
container reduces height so that an ordinary 
tablespoon will easily reach the bottom. 
Hermetic-seal closure must be of 80-lb. tin 
plate, with gold lacquer outside and acid-- 
resistant coating inside. 





to product to be packed and providing a 
hermetic seal. 

Finish—70 GCA No. 400 continuous-thread, 
or any standard commercial closure finish. 


Case Specifications for Domestic 
Shipment 


Cartons—200-Ib. Mullen test, special center 
slotted, all flaps to meet in center. Exterior 
facing to be jute or water-finish kraft. Inner 
facing to be jute or dry-finish kraft. Cor- 
rugated medium to have an “A” flute. 

Partitions—Full height. Facings to be 16- 
point chip or 16-point dry-finish kraft. Cor- 
rugated medium to have an “A” flute. 

Side and End Liners—Full height. Facings 
to be 16-point chip or 16-point dry-finish kraft. 
Corrugated medium to have an “A” flute. 

Number of Containers in Carton—12. 

Outside Dimensions of Carton—17 1'sx13x6 
in. (Approx.). 

Weight per Carton—104 lb. (Including car- 
ton, empty jars and caps.) 


Case Specifications for Export 
Shipments* 


Case—Tight, wood, nailed, outer case to hold 
one corrugated domestic case containing 12 
jars. 

Material—Yellow pine or gum with iron 
strapping. Ends % in., sides, top and bottom, 
4 in. 

Outside Dimensions of Case—181sx134x164 
in. (Approx.). 

Weight of Wood, Outer Box Only—4}. 
Ib. (Approx.). 


*The above specifications are for shipping 
containers designed to stand extremely rough 
handling. 


Notes on Container 


1. This container has been accepted by the 
War Department. All specifications as to con- 
tainer, closure and shipping cases must be 
rigidly adhered to when supplied for U. S. 
government. 

2. For identification purposes, glass manufac- 
turer’s trade-mark should be shown on_bot- 
tom of container. 

3. Tolerances for capacity, weight and body 
dimensions are to be in accordance with 
GCA No. | standard tolerances. 

4. Bottom to be stippled. 

5. Full label space of 2% in. to be maintained. 


See closure 
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Diagram of GCA standard glass container, 
giving all dimensions. The weight is 11 0z.; 
capacity, 24% oz.; filling point, overflow. 
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World Chaos Opens New Mar- 
ket for Domestic Wines * Changes 
in Ice Cream Consumption 





War Creates Market ; 
For American Wines — 


By ALLEN CHAFFEE, New York, N. Y. 


Disarrangement of world 
markets by the war offers 
Western Hemisphere wine 
makers a tremendous oppor- 
tunity to build a new and 
lasting business in fine 
wines. The steps that are 
being taken to profit from 
this opportunity are related 
here. 


ISLOCATION of the world’s 

wine markets by the present in- 
ternational chaos offers a challenge to 
American business men. It gives them 
a tremendous opportunity to build new 
and lasting business in fine wines. 

The British war blockade has cut 
off most shipments of wine from 
France, Italy, Hungary, Germany and 
other European countries, though 
limited amounts of Spanish and Portu- 
guese wines are being shipped from 
England and Lisbon. The shortage is 
leading to increased demands for fine 
wines from Chile and Argentina, and 
is opening a new market for American 
makers of fine wines. 

There are firms in the United States 
that find their supply of famous Eu- 
ropean wines nearly or completely ex- 
hausted. Those firms having a small 
stock of imported wines on hand some- 
times request the retailers to make two- 
thirds of each order a domestic Ameri- 
can wine. However, Sandeman ports 
and sherries are still getting through the 
blockade, according to Frank Desmares, 
representative of Sandeman & Co., as 
are also the Romate sherries (F-C-6 Im- 
porters, Inc.) from Spain. If the supply 
of wines to this country were cut off, the 


Soe.g 


stocks would not last beyond the end 
of this year. 

-H. G. Beattie, associate in research 
at the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, New 
York, states that the present European 
situation has had a very definite, bene- 
ficial effect in stimulating the business 
of the New York State wineries. ‘The 
supply of wines from France has becn 
cut off, and this has increased the de- 
mand for the dry wines and cham- 
pagnes of western New York. It has 
been reported that many of the better 
vineyards of France have been pulled 
out so that the land may be used for 
raising potatoes. If that is the case, 


it seems as though the demand for 
our wines would be much greater even 
after the cessation of hostilities. 


American Wines 


In the United States there are 
limited quantities of really fine wines. 
However, research into better pro- 
cedures of wine making is being ex- 
tended, and these wines are coming 
increasingly into their own.  Cali- 
fornia, New York State and Ohio are 
the chief sources for the supply of 
fine American wines. And _ there is 
even a tendency to give distinctive 
American names to the wines in place 
of imitation European names. 

California is fortunate in having a 
dependable and comparative freedom 
from wine pests and diseases. After 
the World War I, California acreage 
doubled for ordinary wines, but not 
for fine wines. By 1933, Prof. F. T. 
Bioletti of the University of California, 
who died about two years ago, was 
urging California wine makers grad- 
ually to accumulate stocks of fine wines 
and subject them to “a slow aging 





American domestic wines having labels that are suggestive of the place of origin and the 
name of the grapes. 
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under conditions established by secu- 
lar experience.” For such wines, he 
said critical people would be willing 
to pay in accordance with the higher 
cost of production. He declared Cali- 
fornia needed wine makers who would 
build a reputation by devoting the 
necessary time and care to building 
up a permanent market. This market 
was to be based on good quality wines 
made from the rarer and more costly 
grapes. 

In a bulletin published by the Uni- 
versity of California in 1940, M. A. 
Amerine and M. A. Joslyn give some 
useful information about wine making. 
They state that large-scale equipment 
and bulk handling—recommended for 
ordinary wine making—are usually not 
satisfactory for fine wines. ‘They also 
verify the idea of Prof. Bioletti that 
quality grapes, with their low produc- 
tion, do not pay the growers. For 
fining by natural settling of suspended 
material in wines, they recommend the 
use of egg albumen or isinglass for 
certain light wines instead of casein 
or gelatine. For bulk wines, fining 
with bentonite, a special clay from 
Wyoming, is largely replacing other 
methods. 


Wine Research 


The University of California has 
started a research in the medicinal 
qualities of wine. The experiments 
will include experimentation to deter- 
mine the vitamins in wine and alcohol 
metabolism, and a study to determine 
the effects of wine on human digestion. 

In the Finger Lakes region of New 
York State there are several wineries 
that copy the French champagne tech- 
nic, vault construction and wine-mak- 
ing equipment. The basic wine is a 
blend, known as cuvée, of which 
Catawba wine is the chief base, with 
Delaware second. The vines produc- 
ing these grapes yield well in New 
York’s Keuka Lake region and in the 
Lake Erie district of Ohio. Since both 
Catawba and Delaware are a little too 
acid, these are blended with the more 
neutral Iona, Diana, Elvira and Dut- 
chess wines. Sometimes California 
wines are used to cut down the high 
acidity of the Eastern wines and in- 
troduce certain bouquets. 

For sparkling burgundy, similarly 
made, the red wine grapes most used 
in the East are Ives, Clinton, Eumelan 
and some of the above-named cham- 
pagne types, according to Senior Bac- 
teriologist Harry E. Gorseline of the 
Agricultural Chemical Research Divi- 
sion of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. For two years, he says, fer- 
mentation is controlled by the use of 
pure yeast and comparatively low tem- 
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Two high-quality Argentine wines being 
imported by Park Benziger & Co., Inc. These 
wines are replacing European wines cut off 
by the war. 


peratures, and casks of small size are 
used for storage in order to secure 
aging by oxidation without undue 
spoilage from acetic frementation. 
Just prior to bottling, a blend is made, 
rock candy added, and the mixture in- 
oculated with a selected strain of yeast. 
The secondary fermentation takes 
place in heavy, dark green bottles. 
Corks are secured with steel straps 
called “agraffes.” The bottles are then 
placed in tiers in vaults where the tem- 
perature can be carefully controlled. 
Here a secondary fermentation converts 
the added sugar into alcohol and car- 
bon dioxide. A temperature of pre- 
cisely 64.4 F. is maintained until a 
vigorous fermentation has started, then 
is gradually lowered. The bottles lie 
in storage to age, and at the end re- 
quire from three to six months for 
clearing. They are then placed upside 
down in a freezing brine so that the 
inch of wine next to the cork is frozen 
solid. In that way the sediment can 
be disgorged. But the space so vacated 
in the bottle must be refilled under 
pressure to avoid loss of gas, and 
“dosed” with a delicate amount of 
sirup, an operation that calls for great 
skill. 

Associated with Prof. Gorseline in 
his studies of sparkling wines are F. M. 
Champlin of the Pleasant Valley Wine 
Co. at Rheims, N. Y., and Dr. D. K. 
Tressler of the New York Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva. A new 
process designed to hasten wine pro- 


duction has been perfected by Dr.° 


Tressler. This method, patented by 
the Cornell Research Foundation, Inc., 


has been in use since 1938 and is 
claimed to produce excellent burgundy, 
port and sherry from Concord and 
other “Labrusco blood” grapes, an 
abundance of which are grown in the 
East despite their “foxy” flavor, which 
the Tressler process is designed to re- 
move. 

Prof. Gorseline and Carl S. Peder- 
son of the station at Geneva have also 
worked out an improved method of 
pasteurizing New York State low- 
alcohol wines, which can be stabilized 
by pasteurizing them for only 20 min- 
utes at 130 deg. F., whether in closed 
or open bottles. It had been found 
that oxygen in the head space of the 
bottle caused undesirable changes in 
tokay, sauterne, port and burgundy; 
but when the bottle is completely filled 
with hot wine and immediately closed, 
a vacuum is produced upon cooling 
which holds undesirable changes to 
the minimum. 


Distinctive Names for U. S. Wines 


California, New York and Ohio 
table wines are improving, according 
to a statement made by Mr. Frank 
Schoonmaker, dealer in domestic 
wines. This statement was based on 
tests made on wines selected from 
various wineries throughout the coun- 
try. Mr. Marvel, who is associated 
with Mr. Schoonmaker, states that 
the trade is gradually accepting the 
domestic wines where previously they 
had only imported wines. 

Mr. Schoonmaker feels that it is 
very important to introduce high-grade 
domestic wines under individual 
names that are suggestive of the place 
of origin and the name of the grapes. 
In France, Bordeaux, Burgundy, Cha- 
bils and Champagne give their place 
names to the wines they produce. The 
same idea is proposed for wines pro- 
duced in the United States. Examples 
would be as follows: for California 
white wines, Mountain Sylvaner 1939 
(a piquant wine that matures early); 
and Sonoma Sylvaner 1937 (an ex- 
ceptionally successful product of a 
small acreage in Sonoma County); for 
New York, such names as Lake Dela- 
ware 1937 or 1939 and Lake Elvira 
1939; for Ohio white wines, Island 
Catawba 1937 and Island Delaware 
1934 would be appropriate. In addi- 
tion to the names mentioned above, 
the label would also bear the name of 
the producer. 

The acreage from which California 
fine wines may be produced is only a 
tenth of that from which her excel- 
lent bulk wines are made. Where flavor 
rather than quantity of fruit is desired, 
a thin, gravelly soil is best. The grapes 
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are not the big, juicy kind. Pinot 
Noir, for one, is a dwarf grape that 
grows on a toy-like bunch. 


Calitornia Wines 


The California wine industry of to- 
day really started with vines brought 
from northern Europe during the time 
of the gold rush. Today the State’s 
wine industry is worth over $420,000,- 
000. A few big companies, four in par- 
ticular, make most of California’s bulk 
wines, as well as a small percentage of 
its fine wines. The four large com- 
panies are the Roma Wine Co., Inc.; 
Fruit Industries, Ltd.; Petri Wine Co.; 
and Italian-Swiss Colony. Some of the 
companies also make commercial quan- 
tities of berry wines from blackberries 
and loganberries grown in Oregon and 


Still wine (gal.) 
t 


Dry Swee Vermouth 
25,687,963 59,049,309 719,384 
Sparkling Total 
wine (gal.) wine* (gal.) 
743,677 86,200,333 


*Figures based upon report by the U. S. 
Treasury Department, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. 


B. B. Turner of Roma Wine Co., 
Inc., says that the war has injured 
rather than helped the wine growers 
of California. On the credit side he 
points out that the “carriage” trade 
customers, unable to get imported 
wines, are trying California’s choiest 
wines, champagne and_ vermouth. 
Therefore, the producers have a chance 
to recapture the export market lost 
during Prohibition. On the debit side, 


quantities of raisins and table grapes 





Bird's-eye view of a winery and vineyards located in the Province of San Juan, Argentina. 


Washington and rushed to northern 
California by refrigerator car. 

While the war blockade has had 
relatively little effect on sales of Cali- 
fornia wine, for years prior to the war 
most of the State’s extra quality wines 
were distributed only within Cali- 
fornia. Now they are beginning to get 
national distribution. 

Sales of California wines had, by 
March, 1941, reached the highest 
level in their history. Out-of-the-state 
markets accounted for the better part 
of this increase over previous years. 
In 1939 California wines of all types 
amounted to 46 million gallons, and 
by 1940 to nearly 56 million gallons. 
Foreign wines consumed in the U. S. 
in 1940 amounted to only 3,602,162 
gal., according to government figures, 
and in 1938 amounted to 3,399,413 
gal. The figure for U. S. wine con- 
sumption in 1940 was, roughly, 86 
million gallons, and for 1938 nearly 
64 million gallons. The 1940 break- 
down was as follows: 
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normally sent abroad have been forced 
upon the wineries. He says that the 
present improved conditions in the in- 
dustry, including firmer prices, exist 
in spite of the war and not because of 
it. He points out that Central and 
South America, Asia, Oceania and the 
islands of the Caribbean are largely cut 
off from most of their normal sources 
of wine shipments: It is to these 
markets that California may now look 
for increased export sales. 


Wines from South America 


A number of firms are importing 
small but increasing amounts of fine 
wines from the foothill regions of Chile 
and Argentina, though opinions differ 
somewhat as to the evaluation of these 
wines. Chile produces something com- 
parable to the bordeaux type of white 
wine and Chile’s clarets are excellent. 
Its riesling wines are very similar to the 
dry German Rhine wine, though 
Chile’s soil and climatic conditions are 
slightly different. Chilean wines have 
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been used for the last five years to par- 
tially supply our hotel trade and have 
met with a limited success. Plans for 
the immediate future include distinc- 
tive labels for Chilean wines. There 
will, for instance, be a so-called Great 
White Wine and a Great Red Wine. 

Granted, however, that wines like 
Sandeman’s port and sherry cannot be 
duplicated, it is still possible for Chile 
to produce an acceptable product, one 
more nearly comparable to the “fine” 
wines of California. 

Argentina has immense vineyards in 
the foothills of the Andes. 1t supplies 
its own population with wines of every 
type. G. H. Mumm has been receiv- 
ing large shipments of “Globo Sweet” 
and dry vermouths. Park Benziger & 
Co., Inc., of New York City, is just 
getting its initial shipment of Argen- 
tine port, chianti and vermouth. Mr. 
Benziger says they are not going to 
bring out imitations of French and 
Italian wines, but a real Argentine pro- 
duct labeled as such. ‘The firm is endea- 
voring to find distinctive Argentine 
wines and build up a market that will 
endure even after European products 
are again available. The Argentine 
Export Commission is planning on in- 
troducing quality inspection stamps to 
identify standard quality goods. 

R. H. Garey, vice-president of W. A. 
Taylor & Co., Inc., New York City, 
says that the Martini & Rossi plant in 
Buenos Aires is now using labels for 
its Argentine wines that closely 


resemble those formerly used on its 
Italian imports. This plant has for 25 
years been making a 15.95 percent 
alcohol vermouth for the Italian popu- 





Wines stored in hand-cut limestone tunnels 
in a hillside, at Beringer Bros. Winery, St. 
Helena, Napa County, Calif. 
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lation in Argentina. This vermouth is was just under 17,000 gal., but by based on a recent publication of the 
a sweet type which has infused into it December, 1940, it had increased to U.S.D.A’ Per capita purchases by 
a great variety of herbs similar to those _ nearly 46,000 gal. While these amounts _ families at each income level are repre- 
used in Italy. There is also an 18 per- are not as large as those once received sented as percent of the purchases of 
cent dry vermouth made for other cus- from Italy, they are increasing each the “base families’”—those having an 
tomers who prefer it. The latter type month, despite the long freight route. annual income of $1,200. 
has been shipped to the United States The consensus of some wine experts Quantities of evaporated milk pur- ee 
since last September by Martini & Rossi. was that while Chile, like Argentina chased by families having an annual 
They also have just begun to ship a and the United States, makes wines (Turn to page 91) ' 
chianti type of wine. excellent in their class, there can be no E 
Mr. Garey says the November, 1940, real comparison to the fine European ' 
importation of Argentine vermouth imports. 18 
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What to Put on Food Labels « Standard Brands 
Uses Trucks to Promote Products 
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How Shall We 


Label It? 


By GORDON W. McBRIDE 
Chemical Engineer, Washington, D. C. 


Many of your questions 
about how to label foods un- 
der the new Federal food 
law will be answered in this 
article. The author discusses 
the principles embodied in 
more than 200 answers 
made by the Food and Drug 
Administration to inquiries 
from the industry. 


HE many food-labeling problems 

raised by the Food, Drug and Cos- 
metic Act of 1938 really would justify 
calling that Act the “food labeling 
law,” rather than the “pure food law,” 
as its predecessor was popularly known. 
For over three decades food manufac- 
turers had been complying with the 
pure food provisions of the Food and 
Drug Act of 1906, so the continuation 
of those features raised few new ques- 
tions. However, the labeling provi- 
sions in the 1938 act have created an 
entirely new set of problems. 

As to the scope of the law, a “food” 
is any article “used for food or drink 
for man or other animals” or “for com- 
ponents of any such article.”* All food 
in package form must display promi- 
nently, in addition to net weight and 
name of manufacturer, the common 
or usual name of the food. And, if 
composed of two or more ingredients, 
all ingredients must also be declared, 
unless it is a product for which a stand- 
ard has been established. 

Such a standardized product need 
not declare all of its ingredients. In 
most cases, however, those products 





*Chewing gum is also specifically defined as a 
“food.” 
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which have so far been standardized 
leave to the manufacturer some choice 
from a list of optional ingredients. 
When any of these optional ingredients 
is used it must generally be declared 
on the label, even though the product 
is “standardized.” 

Fortunately, or otherwise, depending 
on how one feels about standards, 
most foods do not lend themselves to 
standardization. Opinions of consumer 
groups to the contrary notwithstanding, 
variety rather than standardization is 
the goal of most food manufacturers. 
Of course, when a product is widely 
popular, there is a natural tendency for 
other manufacturers to imitate it. But, 
in general, food manufacturers try to 
make their products not only better 
than their competitors’, but also dis- 
tinctive. 


The Common Name 


The choice of a common or usual 
name for the average food product is 
a fairly simple one. Of 
course, each manufacturer 
will probably also want his 
own trade or brand name. 
Although this is optional, 
most manufacturers do have 
such preference and make 
the tradename the most 
prominent recognition —fea- 
ture of the label. However, 
no matter how well known 
this trade name may be, the 
label must in addition reveal 
the common or usual name 
of the product. 

One interesting type of 
common or usual name is 
the double name, of which 
“ginger snap,” “vanilla wa- 
fer,” and “fig bar” are all 
illustrative. In the case of 
any of these double names, 
however, the word “snap” 
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the fancy new package. 
packages pose a multitude of labeling problems 
under the Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 
This article is intended to solve some of the puzzles. 


or “wafer” or “bar” alone could not 
be called a common or usual name. 
It is only when these words are 
used together with “ginger” or 
“vanilla” or “fig” that they immedi- 
ately present a well-known commodity 
to the consumer’s mind. It is because 
these phrases have achieved general 
public understanding and acceptance 
that they qualify as an adequate label 
name. 

In some cases a common or usual 
name may result from long use of what 
was originally a tradename. One ex- 
ample is the word “saltine.” Perhaps 
a better known example of this is 
“shredded wheat biscuit.” This also 
was originally a trade-name; but it was 
not wisely chosen to be retained ex- 
clusively by the company which de- 
veloped it. The result has been that 
any food manufacturer may now make 
a product resembling the original 
shredded wheat and call his new prod- 
uct the Blank Company Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit. Moral: Choose your 
new trade-name wisely and protect it 
with a trademark, unless you want to 
run the risk of creating (in time) a new 
common or usual name. 


The Ingredient Problem 


Now as to the ingredients of the 
food product, having settled on a com- 
mon or usual name. In general, this is 
not a difficult problem: All ingredients 
should be specifically listed on the label 
in order of quantity present. As to how 





No wonder this executive is puzzled as he looks at 


Plain or fancy, food 
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to describe the ingredients, here again 
the rule is fairly simple: Use the com- 
mon or usual name. But the common 
or usual name of the ingredient is 
generally indicated by the manufacturer 
of that ingredient, so he has solved that 
part of the problem for you. 

If you use a standardized product as 
an ingredient in your product, the in- 
gredient listing on the label of your 
product may include any one of the 
optional names which the ingredient 
manufacturer might have legitimately 
chosen for his product. If more than 
one type of that ingredient is used, each 
should be treated as a separate in- 
gredient. For example, if white flour 
and soybean flour should both be used 
in a single product, these two flours 
should be separately declared in the 
listing of ingredients, in the proper 
sequence depending on the relative 
amounts used. 

Important to remember is that list- 
ing of a standardized product as an in- 
gredient must be by its standardized 
name. And a product which has not 
been standardized may not be listed 
by any of the names which may be used 
for a standardized product. This would 
be regarded as deceptive practice. 

About the only thing to look out for 
is that there is not some unusual com- 
ponent in one of the ingredients which 
is being used. Lecithin in a shortening 
would be an example of this. Most 
shortenings do not contain lecithin. If 
for some perfectly good reason it should 
be preferable to use a shortening which 
does contain lecithin, the product label- 
ing would have to list lecithin as an 
ingredient. 


Artificial Colors, Flavors 


Artificial colors and flavors sometimes 
present a little problem too. If the 
manufacturer wishes to use an artificial 
color in his product, it must be con- 
spicuously labeled “artificially colored.” 
On the other hand, if some ingredient 
of his product is artificially colored, but 
does not impart this color significantly 
to the finished product, then artificial 
coloring need not be declared. 

A comparable problem is raised by 
artificial flavors. Vanillin is the tradi- 
tional example of artificial flavors. 
However, the average consumer has 
long since ceased to regard the phrase 
“artificially flavored with vanillin” as a 
deciding factor in making a purchase. 
On the other hand, if an artificial flavor 
is used, no matter how well known it 
may be, the words “artificial” and 
“flavor” must appear prominently on 
the label. 

The Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
has occasioned considerable correspond- 
ence between food manufacturers and 
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the Food and Drug Administration, 
principally on questions of labeling of 
specific commodities. There are pre- 
sented below a few representative sum- 
maries of the “answers” which the 
Food and Drug Administration sent 
back to some of the inquiring manufac- 
turers. 


Answers by FDA 


Unwrapped products require no label, 
because they are not “food in package 
form.” On the other hand, if even a 
sticker label is used on an unwrapped 
product, that sticker must comply with 
all label requirements. 

The ingredient statement on individ- 
ually wrapped five-cent products may 
cover ingredients common to all varie- 
ties. A supplementary sticker would be 
necessary to declare the characterizing 
ingredients in any particular package. 

Labeling of a food product should 
list as ingredients only those materials 
which are actually present in the fin- 
ished product. Water, if removed dur- 
ing the baking process, need not be 
declared as a bread ingredient. Other 
examples will immediately come to 
mind of ingredients which are added 
somewhere in the preliminary mix but 
lost by evaporation, or changed in 
chemical identity, before the product is 
consumed. 

An example of this latter type is seen 
in the ruling that pretzels should de- 
clare as an ingredient a trace of sodium 
carbonate rather than caustic lye. It is 
true that caustic lye is used in the 
manufacture of the pretzel, but reac- 
tion with soda in the product or with 
carbon dioxide in the oven produces 
sodium carbonate in the baking op- 
eration. 

If ammonium carbonate were used 
as an ingredient of some baked goods, 
it would be safe to say that it would 
break down, before or during baking, 
into ammonia, carbon dioxide and 
water. All of these substances are vola- 
tile gases at baking temperature and 
presumably none of them would te- 
main in the finished product. There- 
fore, ammonium carbonate probably 
would not have to be listed as an in- 
gredient. 

The ingredient statement on mince- 
meat need not include water if all 
added water is removed during the 
course of manufacture. When onions 
and celery have been used to flavor a 
product, but have been removed before 
finishing it, only “flavoring” need be 
listed as an ingredient. Label declara- 
tion of salt or citric acid is not required 
if crabmeat is thoroughly drained after 
dipping in acidified brine and then 
“dry packed.” 

In general, this one sums up the 


residue problem nicely: “Chemicals” 
may be used in foods if they are not 
harmful to the consumer, if they do not 
conceal any inferiority in the food and 
if any deviation from standard or ex- 
pected identify of the food occasioned 
by their use be adequately declared on 
the label. 

Particular importance should be 
placed on that word “expected.” The 
average consumer is assumed to have 
zero knowledge of food technology. 
The Food and Drug Administration has 
the feeling that “what he does not 
know may hurt him” and wants to pro- 
tect the consumer by complete listing 
of ingredients used in preparation of 
the product in question. 

If no trace of a fumigant remains in 
a finished food it need not be labeled 
“fumigated.” The manufacturer may, 
if he wishes, advertise the fact that the 
food has been fumigated. On the other 
hand, “the use of a highly toxic fumi- 
gant such as methyl bromide is viewed 
with apprehension.” 

Baked goods which are colored yel- 
low by the use of pumpkin would be 
considered adulterated because of the 
simulation of egg content. Incidentally, 
this practice has been declared not cor- 
tectable by any form of labeling. The 
difficulty apparently is thought to be 
that the consumer would see the color 
of the product and at once think 
“eggs,” without reading the list of in- 
gredients. Maybe the Food and Drug 
Administration doesn’t have enough 
faith that the consumer will read the 
list of ingredients! 

Particular ingredients in bakery prod- 
ucts may be labeled simply “‘shorten- 
ing,” “leavening,” “yeast nutrient” or 
“dough conditioner” unless such prac- 
tice is found to result in denying the 
consumer the information which the 
law guarantees. This is, of course, an 
exception to the earlier generalization 
that each ingredient must be specific- 
ally listed. Even though the shorten- 
ing manufacturer may be required to 
label his product “hardened vegetable 
oil” or “peanut and soybean oils and 
hardened cottonseed oil” or some such 
name, the baker need only describe it 
as “shortening” when listing the in- 
gredients of his biscuits and crackers. 

Shortenings, like all other foods, 
should, however, be properly labeled 
by their manufacturer. And the baker- 
user should carefully read the label. 
Any non-fat ingredient of the shorten- 
ing should also be declared by the baker 
as an ingredient of the food in which 
that shortening has been used. For ex- 
ample, as stated before, lecithin is con- 
sidered not a normal shortening in- 
gredient. 

This raises a question which is often 
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heard in food manufacturing plants. 
There appears to be in some cases re- 
luctance to try some new ingredient in 
a commodity which has long been 
made by a “traditional” process. Per- 
haps it is recognized that use of some 
ingredient never before thought of in 
connection with this commodity would 
give a greatly improved product. Cal- 
cium chloride in canned tomatoes prob- 
ably seemed revolutionary when first 
suggested. But a label should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of technical 
progress. If a new ingredient will give 
a vastly improved product and if it is 
perfectly wholesome or harmless, it 
should be used and included in the 


label listing of ingredients. The few 
consumers who do read the label won’t 
give it a second thought, particularly 
if they find a better product. They will 
keep on buying it regardless of that 
strange ingredient! 


Industry Second 
In Horsepower 


In aggregate horsepower, the food in- 
dustry ranks second among all industries 
in America, having, in 1939, 5,641,424 
hp. The industry ranks next to iron and 
steel and their products (excepting ma- 


chinery ), which had an aggregate horse- 
power of 12,625,676. The aggregate 
horsepower for all industries was 51,- 
154,523. This is according to figures 
from the Census of Manufacturers, as 
tabulated in Electrical World. 

Other data on the horsepower in the 
food industries in 1939 follow: Prime 
movers, 1,985,395 hp. Electric motors 
driven by purchased energy—number, 
610,645; horsepower, 3,656,029. Elec- 
tric motors driven by plant energy— 
number, 122,115; horsepower, 996,127. 
Electric generators, 720,413 kw. Elec- 
tric energy—generated, 1,469,504,000 
kw.hr.; sold, 79,809,000 kw.hr.; pur- 
chased, 4,993,209,000 kw.hr. 





Truck Panel Layout 
Promotes Products 


Standard Brands adopts dis- 
tinctive painting and letter- 
ing, with a decalcomania of 
its products. Two-tone design 
represents dominant colors 
in company’s packages. 


TANDARD BRANDS, INC., New 
York, has modernized the painting 

and lettering layout of its fleet of over 
2,000 motor trucks. The company has 
changed from a basic color of dark 
green to a two-tone paint job of red 


and cream, and it shows its entire line 
of six food products on each truck, in- 
stead of only one product, as before. 

The new truck layout was designed 
by Standard Brands to stand out sharply 
from the general run of commercial 
vehicles and to do a better advertising 
job for Standard Brands and all of its 
products. 

Dark green, because of its popularity 
for commercial vehicles, has become 
a standard color with truck manufac- 
turers, and it was felt that dark green 
Standard Brands trucks had nothing 
to distinguish them from thousands of 
similar vehicles. Therefore, to lend 





Standard Brands new modernistic, two-tone truck painting layout, 
using cream color above the panel belt molding and red below, 
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distinction and make the new 194] 
trucks stand out from all others, it was 
decided to employ as basic paint colors 
the two most eye-compelling colors 
used on Standard Brands products—red 
and cream. 

These two colors make a_ bright, 
pleasing combination. And _ together 
with black front and rear fenders and 
runningboards, they result in a vehicle 
of striking appearance and one of low 
paint maintenance expense insofar as 
the cost of fender touchups and repairs 
are concerned. 

It happens that the use of cream as 
one of the two paint colors selected 
for the top of the engine hood and the 
upper portion of the body above the 
panel belt molding is also in keeping 
with the trend to use light instead of 
dark colors on trucks handling food 
products. 

With the old letttering layout us- 
ing dark green as the basic color, each 





with black fenders. The side display is a decalcomania showing 
the Standard Brands line, with packages shown in natural colors. 
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One of the new Standard Brands Chevrolets with the new painting and lettering layout. 
Thomas L. Smith, left, president of Standard Brands, Inc., talks with a salesman as he 


inspects the new delivery truck. 


truck advertised only one of the Stand- 
ard Brands products. As a result, the 
people in some towns, seeing the same 
truck for years, were under the impres- 








Front and rear views of the new modernis- 
tic truck layout. The idea of featuring one 
item, Fleischmann’s yeast, on the previous 
layout has been carried over into the new 
by lettering on the front and the rear of 
the body. 
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sion that Standard Brands had only 
one product to sell. 

To overcome this objection, it was 
decided to show on each truck the 
entire Standard Brands line. This in- 
cludes Chase & Sanborn coffee, ‘Tender 
Leaf tea, Royal baking powder, Royal 
gelatine, Royal puddings and Fleisch- 
mann’s yeast. 





To get the full names of all of the 
above products on each truck without 
an excessive amount of small lettering, 
which could not be read easily by 
pedestrians while the truck is in motion, 
a line-up of Standard Brands packages 
was prepared showing each product in 
its own distinctive package and with 
each package in true proportion to the 
other packages of the line. A reproduc- 
tion of the package line-up is shown 
in one of the accompanying illustra- 
tions. 

To get this package line-up on the 
truck body, it was made into a decal- 
comania which is applied to each side 
panel of the trucks, as shown in one 
ot the accompanying illustrations. This, 
then, is the major tie-up between 
the design of the new Standard Brands 
trucks and all of the company’s well- 
known products. 

In addition to the above decal- 
comania, the Standard Brands name is 
shown in lettering on each side of the 
truck in fairly large letters, below the 
belt molding, with the red-painted por- 
tion of the truck body as a background. 
And the words “Fleischmann’s Yeast” 
are painted on both the front and 
rear of the body. This further ties in 
with the former green-painted trucks 
carrying only the Fleischmann’s Yeast 
lettering. 


Close-up of the side panel decalcomania on the new two-tone truck, showing each item 


in the Standard Brands line, in actual colors. 


FLEISCHMANN S 


YEAST 





The dark green predecessor of the new two-tone Standard 


6 


Brands delivery truck. The 


lettering features only one item in the Standard Brands line instead of all of them as in 


the newer layout. 
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Instant Juice Crystals 


Dehydrated citrus fruit crystals for 
instant juice have been developed by 
General Fruit Products Co., Point Pleas- 
ant, N. J., for use in making plain or 
mixed drinks, sauces, sherbets, pies and 
pastry. ‘““Cramore’s Crystals,” dehy- 
drated fruit bases with component fruit 
oils and acids blended in, are available 
in orange, lemon or lime flavors. Latest 
addition to the line is “Gilhooley Crys- 
tals,” trade name for a blend of orange, 
lemon and lime flavors with citric acid. 
com sugar, mint and fruit oils. 

The products first came on the mar- 
ket in 1937 with the introduction of 
“Lem-in Crystals.” Since then, General 
Fruit Products has added a line of 
several flavors. ‘The company also manu- 
factures special vitamin-rich orange and 
lemon crystals for use in medical and 
health institutions. Cramore’s Crystals 
are packaged in 14-, 24- and 10-oz. glass 
containers, or in 4- and 8-lb. containers 
for restaurants and the bakery trade. 


Cookies Go To Camp 


A clever innovation in the cookie 
field is ‘Rookie Cookies,” baked by 
Burry Biscuit Corp., Elizabeth, N. J. 
Attractively packaged in a 5-lb. card- 
board box shaped like a suitcase, with 
strong integral die-cut handles, Rookie 
Cookies are being carried home for fam- 
ily consumption as well as for gifts for 
the boys at camp. 

Contents of the carton are divided 
into two sections, each in transparent 
wrap, one containing sweet cakes and 
cookies, and the other, crackers and 
salted biscuits. The new assortment in- 
cludes many of Burry Biscuit’s best 
known products. 





Yeasted Peanut Butter 


“Duff's Yeasted Peanut Butter,” pro- 
duced by P. Duff & Sons, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, in collaboration with Anheuser- 
Busch, Inc., is being tested as an Army 
food, particularly for use in the diets of 
new selectees who might be undernour- 
ished. 

The nutritive, reinforced product 
is a combination of 80 percent Duff's 
selected peanut butter with 20 percent 
of pure, pasteurized, nonfermenting 
brewer’s yeast. 

The food pioduct is made from the 
same yeast and by the same process as 
the “yeasted”” peanut butter that was 
clinically tested at the Hillman Hospital 
in Birmingham, Ala., last year. No 
chemicals or synthetic vitamins are used 


in manufacturing the product, which 
contains vitamin B,, vitamin B., and 
vitamin B,, as well as pantothenic acid 
and nicotinic acid. 

At Hillman Hospital last year, Dr. 
William deKleine, director of the medi- 
cal division of American Red Cross, 
with representatives of Anheuser-Busch, 
supervised experiments with a mixture 
of peanut butter and yeast. According 
to The Southern Medical. Journal, Feb- 
ruary, 1941: “Two ounces or more of 
this mixture a day, used as a supple- 
ment to the diet, gradually improves 
the health of the person with subclin- 
ical symptoms of deficiency diseases duc 
to suboptimal intake of vitamin B com- 
plex and retards or prevents recurrences 
of these diseases.” 
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THE NASH CLEAN-AIR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


COMPRESSOR 


has but one szmple moving part. 


The Nash Clean-Air Compressor has but 
one moving part, cast in one piece and 
rotating in the pump casing without metallic 
contact. No internal lubrication is necessary; 
therefore air or other gas compressed with a 
Nash is entirely free from oil contamination. 


Dust and heat are removed from the air, or 
gas compressed, by the unique Nash “Liquid 
Piston”. Air from a Nash Compressor is there- 
fore delivered free from dust, heat, or oil, 
without supplementary filters or air washers, 





in a perfected mechanical structure with no 
internal wearing parts. 


Air or gas from a Nash Compressor may 
be used for agitating, blending, maintaining 
pressure on storage tanks, or moving liquids 
and materials by pressure displacement, in 
connection with the most delicate food, bev- 
erage, or chemical process, without danger 
of contamination. 

Bulletin D-252 tells all about Nash Clean- 
Air Compressors, and it is free on request. 





THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


220 WILSON ROAD, SOUTH NORWALK, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Study of Dried Foods 
Expanded for Emergency 


USDA initiates new research and semi-works 
development to speed supplies for Army 


ComMeEnrciat dehydration of vegetables, 
and perhaps fruits, for emergency use 
at remote stations and in special field 
activities of the Army may be speeded 
by a new program initiated in July by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. A 
special research committee has been 
named to push experimental work at the 
Western Regional Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering. This committee includes 
three experienced research men, under 
the chairmanship of Dr. E. M. Chace, 
who has long been engaged in the Los 
Angeles studies of the Department. 
The other members of the committee 
are H. W. von Loesecke, of the Win- 
terhaven (Florida) station, and W. B. 
Van Arsdel, who is the principal chemi- 
cal engineer of the Western Regional 
Research Laboratory. ‘The experimen- 
tal work will be at this Berkeley 
(Albany), Calif., station. 

Certain semi-works-scale studies will 
be undertaken promptly, not only to 
determine the quality of the product 
made, but also to give a basis for an 
engineering estimate of prospective 
cost. Most wanted by the Army are 
dried sliced onions, potatoes, carrots, 
and other root vegetables. The desire 
is to get these materials in a form 
that will keep more or less indefinitely 
without refrigeration. Reduction of 
bulk during drying also reduces the 
cost of transportation. If large-scale 
successful manufacture is achieved, this 
may help in feeding certain British civi- 
lians who cannot now be so well sup- 
plied because of the limited shipping 
space available for food movement. 

The experiments will include studies 
of the chemical composition, vitamin 
content and flavor value of the dried 
material. It is desired that this material 
refreshen quickly when immersed in 
water shortly before use. To be ideal, 
the resulting refreshened slices should 
be almost exactly like the natural fresh 
material. 

The Army is anxious to get this 
material for experimental use on limited 
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field maneuvers. If it serves satisfac- 
torily under those conditions, and the 
cost is within reason, stocks may be 
built up for certain remote bases or 
even reserve stocks for issue in emer- 
gency to troops sent into the field 
service where fresh vegetable supply 
would be difficult. 


Further Cut Asked 
In Tin for Cans 


Less tin must be used for food 
containers to meet goal set as 
defense objective by OPM 


Durinc July it became evident that 
OPM officials plan a new policy of cur- 
tailing the use of tin for food con- 
tainers. Progress made thus far has 
been very encouraging. But “all-out 
substitution” has not yet been achieved. 
And it must be achieved if three-fourths 
of the tin ordinarily used in the United 
States is to be replaced by other ma- 
terials. That is the present objective 
of the program. 

Among the methods of economy 
newly emphasized by OPM statements, 
the following two are of greatest 
importance. 

“Expand the use of glass containers 
where feasible, with beer and “Class 1” 
food products as examples. (The com- 
mittee said this ‘class 1’ type of 
products includes baby food, sauerkraut, 
cherries and a few other acid fruits. )” 

“Progressively decrease the total 
amount of tin allotted to the can-mak- 
ing industry, thus forcing, but giving 
time for, an orderly development in the 
substitution of thin electrolytic tin plate 
and of black (untinned steel) plate for 
cans. (The can-making industry has 
already reduced the tin coating on 
many kinds of cans by 10 percent, at 
the request of the OPM, and has volun- 
tarily adopted terne plate cans for most 
paints, oils and some other products.)” 

In effect, the second quoted para- 
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graph means that the tin-can manu- 
facturer will become the primary agent 
to determine who gets cans in the 
future. If the customers are not satis- 
fied with the can makers’ decisions (and 
it is certain that many will not be), then 
government priority agencies must step 
in to make final rulings. But it is im- 
portant for food-plant users of tin con- 
tainers to know that two alternatives are 
offered. The can maker may produce 
a limited number of containers of usual 
quality, or he may spread the limited 
quantity of tin over a larger number of 
containers than it would ordinarily serve. 

Many food plant users of solder will 
be very much interested in another 
proposal of OPM. It is that a silver 
solder be substituted for a high-tin 
solder. For such purpose 40 to 50 Ib. 
of tin may be replaced by 2.5 to 5 Ib. 
of silver without important change in 
the cost of the resulting solder. Where 
the silver solders will serve in food con- 
tainers, effort should be made promptly 
to develop plant technic for this kind 
of replacement. 





Encroachment of salt water from San Fran- 
cisco Bay threatened the irrigation system 
in the great Central Valley of California, 
source of out-of-season vegetables for the 
whole country. So the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is taking a hand. From Shasta Dam 
on the Sacramento River fresh water will 
be supplied to flush out the irrigation 
channels and keep the salt in the sea 
where it belongs. The picture shows a 
worker in an asparagus field in the Valley. 
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Hearing on Bread Starts; 
Will Last into August 


White bread, shortening and sweeteners are 
discussed. Enrichment coming up August 11 


‘THE HEARING to fix standards for bread 
and rolls or buns began on July 7 and 
is continuing well into August. F&DA 
adopted a slightly different policy in 
these proceedings. It did not attempt 
to submit a complete standard for all 
ingredients for bread. Proponents of 
minor and special ingredients were, 
therefore, specifically asked to justify 
the inclusion of such components by 
making an adequate record for them. 

The general presentation of the ten- 
tative standards published in June was 
first made by government witnesses. 
Then the various ingredient represen- 
tatives presented their testimony and 
were subjected to cross-examination by 
the government and by others who 
questioned the appropriateness of pro- 
posals. After the suppliers of materials 
have completed their cases, the baking 
industry will present its evidence. 
General rebuttal by the government 
will follow, rather than taking up the 
ingredients one at a time. 

White bread was the subject of dis- 
cussion for the opening week of the 
hearing. Many of the optional in- 
gredients in white bread will, of course, 
be used also in the other types of bread. 
Further testimony on those ingredients 
common to all types of bread will prob- 
ably not be necessary after the section 
on white bread is completed. 

Shortenings were discussed for about 
two days. ‘The outstanding feature of 
this phase of the hearing was the request 
by the Procter & Gamble Co. They 
requested inclusion of mono- and di- 
glycerides as permissible ingredients of 
shortening used in bread products. It 
was brought out by technical witnesses 
that many of the shortenings now on 
the market, and used by bakers, may 
already contain as much as 10 percent 
of these natural fat derivatives. 

Sweetening agents also occupied 
about two days. Major controversy was 
over the inclusion of molasses as a per- 
missible ingredient in white bread. The 
government argued that the color con- 
tributed by molasses would be mislead- 
ing to the consumer. Manufacturers of 
molasses pointed out that refiners’ sirup 
and malt sirup of color just as dark as 
molasses were already permissible sweet- 
ening agents. In addition, molasses was 
said to contain desirable minerals and 
yeast nutrients. 

Enriched bread will not be discussed 
until at least August 11. This date 
was set by the presiding officer as the 
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earliest date by which it would be 
reached, in response to a request made 
by Dr. Russell Wilder supported by 
the Bakers’ Association. Experimental 
tests were said to be under way at this 
time to determine the degree of destruc- 
tion of thiamin in the baking of a 
loaf of enriched bread. Preliminary 
comments indicate that the destruction 
is slight under norma! baking conditions. 
The request was made that enriched 
bread not be considered until after all 
other types of bread had been taken 
up. This was to permit time to 
assemble and correlate the facts as 
determined in the tests just being 
completed. 

Extended discussion is anticipated in 
the sections on milk bread and honey 
bread. It is possible that some further 
postponement from August 11 may be 
necessary, but at the date of writing 
(July 21) August 11 was the best guess 
possible. 


Processing of Peanuts 
To Be Expanded Soon 


A LARGE suRPLUS of peanuts is sure 
this year. As a result, much new pea- 
nut processing for both oil and flour is 
being encouraged by aggressive effort of 
government officials. 

Impending shortage of all kinds of 
animal and vegetable oils may be slightly 





alleviated by this increased supply of 
peanut oil. Many crushers of cotton- 
seed and soybeans are being asked to 
consider peanut crushing. Thus, the 
oil when made will already be in the 
normal commercial channels of food 
oil distribution. 

To give the maximum credit from the 
peanut meal, aggressive work is being 
done by SMA on new methods for pea- 
nut-flour manufacture. It is hoped that 
substantial quantities of meal can thus 
be promoted to high value markets 
instead of going into feed and fertilizer 
usage. The effort includes even 
recommendations that the proposed 
bread standards being formulated by 
F&DA shall permit peanut flour as a 
component. ‘The making of specialty 
breads including peanut flour is also 
sought. 


Navy Submits Food List 


Amounts of various foods which the 
Navy Department estimates will be 
required to feed the Navy’s enlisted 
men for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, have been announced. The list 
follows: 


Bread aud “four... ... 2.5. 86,119,800 lb. 
Preserved meats ......... 10,389,600 lb. 
Smoked meats «.,..+.-..» 22,230,000 lb. 
OMe SIREN. ook sore ov @ 98,798,700 lb. 
Dried vegetables ......... 12,480,000 lb. 
Canned vegetables ....... 43,439,000 Ib. 
Fresh vegetables ........ 192,874,500 lb. 
PAIN. SIN Gocco a pS od aces 2,012,400 Ib. 
Commer TOUTE ois o6: 6 0, 68:8 18,525,000 lb. 
Preserved fruits .......0. 9,473,100 lb. 
CO yo aa ear ceree 56,628,000 Ib. 
INE 6.555 cighahs e105 ovaNer oe 13,462,800 lb. 
SS nae eA Ae a eee 21,001,500 Ib. 
OE Ee re ee 9,360,000 Ib 
ee hos geist nigts eine ee 14, 820, 000 lb 
aunewe Oho ret sen Were o eee oches 1,883,700 Ib 
gos o's cate gene oh eusy erie eeeere 12,168,000 doz 
Vanntabie shortening ..... 11,232,000 lb. 
Oils, sauces and vinegar.. 1, 419, 600 gal. 
ORME Tos pr are seo al ox yk coe 38, 844, 000 Ib. 


MN Sox's G95.1576.3 BEGUN ease es 1,365,000 Ib. 
Miscellaneous: 
(Flavor, spices, salt, etc.) 13,884,000 Ib. 


i, 


Modern electrically operated clamshell-bucket hoist used to speed up the unloading of 
sugar beets from a 40-ton barge on the San Joaquin River in California. Speed is important 
in transferring the beets from the fields to the refining plant, as beets left in the sun from 


one to three days after harvest decrease in value from $10 to $21 an acre. 


was taken at a refinery near Tracy, Calif. 
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Labor Priorities 
Believed Certain 


Man power may even be shifted 
among industries. Some food 
lines expected to suffer 


PRIORITY on manpower, even by 
commandeering from one plant to use 
in another, is certain to develop before 
long. ‘There has been no ofhcial an- 
nouncement of this. But unofficially 
important government executives admit 
the plan. 

Certain food industries are likely to 
benefit; others are likely to be seriously 
hurt by this program. Any firm that 
has difficulty in getting labor for food 
manufacturing desired by the govern- 
ment will be aided. Other food manu- 
facturers, for example those making 
novelties or specialties regarded as un- 
necessary, may have their labor taken 
away from them. 

Attempts to check this plan in Wash- 
ington at this time generally lead to 
oficial denials that anything so drastic 
is contemplated. But positive evidence 
is available that extreme measures are 
being studied for application this fall. 
Intermediate steps will come first, but 
ultimately the government will see to it 
that those plants which it wishes to 
have run at full capacity are adequately 
staffed for as many shifts per week as 
are desired. Where necessary to take 
the needed labor away from some other 
manufacturer, there will not be much 
hesitancy in taking even that drastic 
action. 

The operating unit that is laying 
down the long-range program is the 
new all-government labor-supply com- 
mittee, headed by Commissioner Arthur 
S. Flemming, of the Civil Service 
Commission. The President has told 
Commissioner Flemming and his com- 
mittee to do this job. 


National Dairy Will 
Sell Frozen Food Line 


SOMETHING that many connected with 
the frozen food industry have long an- 
ticipated is about to come to pass. That 
is the entry in a major way of a large 
dairy company into the quick frozen 
food field. In September, National 
Dairy Products Corp., with headquar- 
ters in New York, will bring out a 
complete line of quick frozen fruits 
and vegetables under its own labels. 
It may also handle some frozen poul- 
try, with the possibility of adding meat 
and fish later. National Dairy will 
serve both the retail and institutional 
markets. 

Branches in the Middle West and 
Northeast will start the ball rolling, 
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Electricity for the entire Lobster Aquarium 
of Brooks & Sprague, Inc., at Lynn, Mass., is 
supplied by this diesel-electric set. The 
plant ships about 1,500,000 lb. of live lob- 
ster annually, plus 500,000 lb. of other sea- 
food. 


the plan being to let the subsidiaries 
make their own decisions as to whether 
they will handle the line. National 
Dairy will not do the freezing, but will 
buy from companies now in_ the 
business. 

This is not an entirely new venture 
for National Dairy, for some of its 
companies, such as Southern Dairy, 
have handled various brands of frozen 
foods for some time. But judging from 
present plans, it may become an impor- 
tant factor in the industry. 

Because of the extensive facilities of 
the dairy company for refrigerated stor- 
age and distribution, and because of 
the quality control set-up afforded by 
the Sealtest Laboratories of National 
Dairy, the costs and problems of selling 
frozen foods should be somewhat 
reduced. 


OPACS Assures Cans 
For 1941 Food Crop 


By orpeR OF OPACS on July 26, suffi- 
cient materials and supplies shall be al- 
located to manufacturers of cans for 
the production of the cans necessary 
to pack the current food crop. 

OPACS rules, however, that this 
preference program shall not be used to 
accumulate excessive inventories, and 
it requires rigid economy in the use of 
critical materials in the manufacture of 
cans. The program applies only to cans 
for the 1941 crop. 
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Pickle Sales Up; 
Shortage Feared 


Packers report rising demand 
but see shortage of labor at 
harvest and small 1942 crop 


ConsumPTI0ON of pickles for the first 
five months of this year topped that 
for last year by more than 100,000 bu. a 
month. And salt-stock consumption 
has increased 70 percent in the last 
four years. ‘These trends were reported 
at the mid-year meeting of National 
Pickle Packers Association in Chicago 
on June 25. 

The carryover of salt stocks as of 
June 1 was given as: No. 1 grade, 
364,094 bu.; No. 2, 234,060; No. 3, 
188,604; broken and hollow, 66,837; 
and unclassified, 138,499; or a_ total 
of 992,132 bu., as compared with 
1,390,178 bu. at the same date a 
year ago. 

Indicated acreage for the entire coun- 
try is 91,231, the acreage actually 
planted being about the same as last 
year. Crop prospects are considered 
about normal. There is fear, however, 
that a shortage of rural labor will cur- 
tail operations during the harvesting 
season. 

While the trend in pickle demand is 
definitely upward, it is feared that next 
year sufficient acreage cannot be obtain- 
ed to produce enough pickles to meet 
the demand. In addition to the grow- 
ing labor shortage, farmers are reported 
to be shying away from pickle con- 
tracts in large numbers. 

Another element of industry worry 
is the growing scarcity of skilled chem- 
ists, who are said to be deserting the 
industry for more profitable berths in 
defense industries and the armed 
forces. 

A warning against unnecessary new 
plant expansion in anticipation of long- 
range better business was delivered by 
F. Olney Brown, president of the asso- 
ciation. He believes there is plenty of 
plant capacity to handle the new 
demand. Mr. Brown also predicted a 
big demand for pickles this fall, with 
prices reaching $3 to $3.50 a bu., but 
warned that this year’s prices will be 
used by the farmer as a yardstick for 
next year’s crop. 

Unanimous support was accorded by 
members of the association to a sug- 
gestion for raising a $25,000 publicity 
fund by assessment. And although 
Michigan State College has not yet 
released the vitamin research report of 
Dr. Fred W. Fabian, the feeling was 
that this would not hinder the plans 
for a nation-wide publicity program 
centered around the development of a 
booklet explaining the value of the 
pickle. 
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>>>» >» §$o You Think 
YOU Have a Problem? 


This New York pooch has grand-kittens to feed . . . so what are 


you worrying about? 


The chances are that Kemp equipment for roasting, toasting, 
baking, high-temperature cooking or can-making can help you. 
But even Kemp can’t help poor Tiny* with her food problem. 


Higher taxes in the food industry must be paid out of new operat- 
ing economies, in short, more efficient processing. And heat 
processing is the Kemp specialty, for Kemp equipment saves 15 
to 40 percent (or more) in fuel alone; insures uniformity of prod- 
uct and cuts spoilage through automatic control, not merely of 
temperatures, but of flame characteristics and flame pressure; 
saves time through faster heat liberation. 


% Tiny lost her only pup five 

years ago, raised two new- 
born kittens instead. One of them, 
a mother herself, brings the grand 
children back to Momma Tiny to 
feed... which she is doing, ac- 
cording to the New York World 
Telegram through whose kindness 
we reproduce the photo above. 


It's time now to look into these 
possibilities... before those tax 
bills come around. 


Address The C. M. Kemp Mfg. 
Company, 405 East Oliver 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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Findings of Survey 
On Labels Published 


Resuts of the nation-wide survey on 
the subject of canned foods and their 
labels have been published by National 
Canners Association, Washington, D. 
C. The findings made by Elmo Roper, 
who conducted the survey, are not start- 
ling in any respect. They do, however, 
contain much of interest to canners and 
other food processors. The complete 
findings were copyrighted and issued 
under the title, “A Study of Certain 
Attitudes of Women Toward Canned 
Fruits and Vegetables.” 


Dairy Council Members 
Include 16 Republics 


Mempersuip on the Council of Spon- 
sors, Inter-American Committee for the 
Dairy Industries, now includes the min- 
isters of agriculture of 16 American 
nations. Formed to coordinate Inter- 
American activities in the dairy field, 
the committee plans to stimulate the 
production of milk and dairy products 
in the Western Hemisphere to improve 
public health and to replace the sur- 
plus beef and grain which depend upon 
export markets now cut off by war. 

Members of the Council sponsoring 
this long range program are Secretary 
Claude R. Wickard, representing the 
United States ,and the ministers of 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Mexico, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru and 
Venezuela. 


Bottles Standardized 


Varieties of returnable glass beer con- 
tainers are limited by 22 under a stand- 
ardization program adopted by the 
United States Brewers Association and 
the Glass Container Association. At 
present, brewers are using almost 100 
different sizes and shapes of bottles. 


SCHEDULE OF EVENTS 





AUGUST 


4— 7—Vegetable Growers Association of 
America, Ine., thirty-third annual 
convention, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

18-30-—-Short Courses in Dairying, Depart- 
ment of Dairy Industry, College of 
Agriculture, University of Connec- 
ticut, Storrs, Conn. 

20-23—-National Food Distributors Asso- 
ciation, Sherman Hotel, Chicago. 

28—American Cranberry Growers Associa- 
tion, Pemberton, N. J 


SEPTEMBER 


4—- 6—New England Association of Ice 
Cream Manufacturers, Poland 
Spring House, Poland Spring, Me. 

4— 6—Northern Nut Growers Association, 
Hershey, Pa. 

8—Course in Baking and Milling Tech- 
nology, Siebel Institute, Chicago. 
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Food Machinery Materials 
Get Priority Preference 


Order affects materials for canning machinery and 
all food equipment repairs 


DrasTIC STEPS were taken in July by 
OPACS to insure adequate supply of 
materials for the maximum amount of 
canning equipment needed to process 
the current pack of fruits and vegetables 
and to take care of maintenance on all 
food processing and storage equipment. 

Two actions were taken by OPACS. 
The first provides emergency allocation 
of raw materials and equipment for 
construction and repair of canning ma- 
chinery needed for this year’s operations. 
Equipment orders placed prior to June 
25 for delivery to the end of August 
get a blanket priority of A-2 through 
this action. 

The second action provides continu- 
ous preferential treatment for all orders 
for repair and maintenance materials 
and equipment required for uninter- 
tupted operation of all types of food 
processing and storage. General repair 
and maintenance orders under this 
action are to get an A-10 rating, while 
emergency “breakdown” repair require- 
ments will have an A-1-a classification, 
the highest available. 

Canners whose machinery orders are 
involved in the first ruling are not 
required to take any steps to insure 
deliveries under this system. The 
Priorities Division has sent notice of 
the A-2 rating directly to manufacturers, 
giving them authority to requisition 
needed supplies. In putting into effect 
OPACS’ directive, OPM told the manu- 
facturers not to use aluminum wherever 
substitution could be made, regardless 
of purchasers’ specifications. Straight 
chromium steel also is to be preferred 
over nickel-bearing steel. 

OPACS’ action to assure uninter- 
tupted operation of essential industries 
is applied to 25 fields in addition to 
food processing and storage, including 
electric power, transportation, chemicals 
and similar activities. 


U. S. Troops in Arctic 
Get Vitamin Tablets 


Dairy RATION for a soldier serving in 
the northern troops of the U. S. Army 
now includes two multiple-vitamin tab- 
lets, authorized by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s office as protection against nutri- 
tional diseases. The capsules, which 
contain vitamins A, B,, B., C and D, 
as well as nicotinic acid compound, 
have been issued as a safeguard against 
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vitamin deficiency in a soldier’s diet in 
the Arctic regions where fresh meats, 
vegetables and dairy products are not 
readily available. 


Public Urged To Grow 
And To Process Foods 


“THE DEMAND for canned foods will 
be greater than last year because of in- 
creased consumer buying power, Army 
food purchases and food shipments 
under the lend-lease program. Non- 
commercial food storage and preserva- 
tion will help meet consumer needs by 
supplementing commercial supplies and 
contributing to price stability.” 

On the basis of that conclusion, com- 
munity campaigns throughout the 
nation to develop full use, canning, 
drying and storage of foods have been 
launched jointly by Harriet Elliott, asso- 
ciate administrator of OPACS, Paul 
McNutt and Secretary Wickard. ‘The 
paramount purpose is to save quantities 
of food which ordinarily would go to 
waste, but also involved is promotion 
of community gardens, noncommercial 
processing, and the like. 


Leaders in community programs are 
asked to take these steps: ‘Take stock of 
local fruit and vegetable surpluses and 
the time they may become available; 
plan for distribution of surpluses in 
fresh or preserved form through such 
methods as school lunches, community 
kitchens, etc.; make arrangements for 
collecting, storing, drying or otherwise 
preserving products not to be used in 
fresh corn. Government agencies of 
the Department of Agriculture, Federal 
Security Agency and WPA are cooper- 
ating in the effort, the latter by promot- 
ing WPA gardening and canning 
projects. 

The Department’s Extension service 
plans to enlarge its “live at home” pro- 
gram which encourages the raising and 
preserving of home food supplies. 


What's Doing in Regard 
To Food Standards 


Durinc the past month action on new 
Federal food standards has not been 
very great. The bread standards hear- 
ing has been in session since July 7. 
(A separate story on this hearing will 
be found in these columns.) The 
tentative order on dietary foods was 
issued in the Federal Register of July 
8, as described below. Still momen- 
tarily expected were tentative orders on 
canned fruits and canned fruit cock- 
tail, to end the suspense in the sugar 
controversy. 

The proposed regulations on dietary 
foods included consideration of the fol- 
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“Come on, Jones. That’s a conveyor, not an escalator.” 
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OFFER FULL PROTECTION— 


ASSURE ECONOMIES 
YEAR AFTER YEAR 


Does your container do 
right by your product? Is 
it getting the protection it 
deserves? Is it durable? 
Can it stand up under 
hard knocks and trans- 
portation abuse? Hackney 
Barrels and Drums assure 

det, Sowa the safe arrival of con- 
Welded Type tents, provide easy and 
Drum with rapid handling . . . af- 


I-Bar Hoops— ; 
and teenie: ford economies year after 


tite closure. year 


In Hackney Barrels and Drums, 
seams, cracks and crevices have been 
eliminated. The interiors are smooth, 
flawless ... assuring easy and complete 
cleaning. The Toggle-tite 
closure, when locked, se- 
curely holds the head air- 
tight. The head may be 
completely removed, with 
ease and speed. Because 
of the I-bar Hoops, the 
container gains extra 
strength. An agitator can 
be installed in Hackney 
Drums or Barrels—effec- Hackney Re- 
tively agitates contents, movable Head 
even to bottom of chime. a Py) EE 
Write for complete infor- ae teh bolt 
mation today. closure. 








PRESSED STEEL 
TANK COMPANY 


1349 Vanderbilt Concourse Bidg., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Room 1573, Chicago 
669 Roosevelt Bidg., Los Angeles 
1457 So. 66th St., Milwaukee 
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lowing features: Label statements relat- 
ing to vitamins, minerals, infant food, 
certain food used in control of body 
weight or a dietary arrangement with 
respect to disease, non-nutritive con- 
stituents, and hypoallergenic food. In- 
terested parties had until July 28 to 
file objections to the proposed order. 
lor the purposes of the regulations, 


there are suggested minimum daily 
requirements of vitamins A, B, (thia- 
min), C (ascorbic acid), D and G (B., 
or riboflavin). Minimum daily require- 
ments are also proposed for calcium, 
phosphorus, iron and iodine—for in- 
fants, for children and for adults, the 
dividing lines being 12 months and 12 
years, respectively. 


CAPITAL VIEWS 





BACK TO COAL—Many food plants in 
the northeastern states are going to be asked 
to return to the burning of coal this winter. 
And shortage of fuel oil, as well as shortage 
of gasoline, will make this imperative for 
much of the Middle Atlantic and New 
England area. But such return need not 
be permanent, because when new pipe-line 
and tanker transport are fully established, 
there will be plenty of petroleum supplied 
in these areas. Engineers and executives 
must make quick adjustments now, but can 
safely assume that these are likely to be 
temporary—not even for the full duration 
of the Emergency. 


HEMISPHERE SHARING — North and 
South America are sharing surplus troubles 
on wheat. An international gathering has 
been discussing this in Washington during 
July. Threatened shortages of certain man- 
ufactured foods in Latin America means 
that limited United States supplies also may 
have to be shared. This load on American 
food processors will not be as heavy as that 
involved in aiding Britain, but may become 
serious on certain individual commodities 
which are normally purchased in Europe by 
the Latins. 


SIMPLIFICATION FOR DEFENSE — 
Economy in production and distribution, 
necessary to save manpower as well as 
materials, demands new programs reducing 
variety in both goods and goods packaging. 
Already some other industries are well on 
the way with this program. For example, 
paint and varnish makers are not only re- 
ducing the variety in sizes of containers, 
they are also reducing the variety of colors 
available. Certain food groups are going to 
be asked to take similar action. 


FOOD TAXES-—Several types of food are 
going to be taxed heavily in the new de- 
fense levies. The House of Representa- 
tives seems certainly planning new taxes on 
candy, chewing gum and soft drinks. The 
theory appears to be that such materials 
are not essential foods and that they can 
bear taxes with least burden on the low- 
income classes. When imposed, such taxes 
will include levies on stocks at all stages 
of distribution. Hence, stocking up in an- 
ticipation of tax is not necessary, nor will 
it be effective. 


USE PEANUT OIL—Food manufacturers 
using vegetable oils are being urged by 
Washington to consider peanut oil for 
partial or total replacement of their normal 
supplies. Many manufacturers can probably 


do this with the development of new 
formulas that may add an attractive feature 
to their line of goods. For example, some 
people think that French dressing made 
with peanut oil will find much favor with 
the American housewife. It may become 
necessary to make many such substitutions 
as the shortage of food oils becomes more 
acute next year. 


SPEED UP CANNING-—Every opportunity 
is taken officially to encourage both commer- 
cial canning and home canning of foods this 
year. The special priority given to manu- 
facturers of canning machinery for the pro- 
curing of metals and accessory equipment is 
only one evidence that both OPM and 
OPACS feel that there cannot possibly be 
any surplus this year of any canned fruit or 
vegetables. Home canning to avoid waste 
of temporary surpluses of fruits and vege- 
tables is being urged particularly by the 
Consumer’s Division of OPACS. 


SHIP SHORTAGE—Any food firm that de- 
pends on water transportation for raw ma- 
terials or finished products should promptly 
plan for substitute means of goods move- 
ment. The British are constantly demand- 
ing more tankers and more cargo ships. A 
negligible number will remain in coastwise 
service after August, and in some cases 
Shortage of railway equipment is an in- 
evitable secondary consequence. 


POLICY OF ABUNDANCE-It is now 
frankly admitted in Washington that the 
earlier New Deal policy of curtailed agricul- 
tural production has been abandoned. The 
policy of abundance of agricultural ma- 
terials is now accepted. In boosting this 
program on almost everything but wheat 
and cotton, Secretary Wickard is looking 
forward to the time when America will 
have to take over the job of feeding most 
of Europe, which will have exhausted most 
of its food resources completely within 
another year. 


MILK PRICE QUARRELS—OPACS and 
Agriculture Department officials take con- 
flicting stands regarding proper prices for 
milk to farmers. ‘The OPACS protest to 
Secretary Wickard against increasing cost 
at primary points is mild, but is intended 
to lay the foundation for later action on 
behalf of consumers if those who dump 
milk succeed in getting much higher prices 
at the farm. The milk-processing industry, 
which is caught between two official fires, 
is the one that is going to suffer most in 
some areas. 
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Total 
Awarded Awarded 
Pending July 1941 
(thou- (thou- (thou- 
sands) sands) sands) 


UMS <Stcrs, ay ies: ove $40 $150 $3,682 
Beverages............ 100 730 5,819 
Canning and Preserving OS «ch efor 428 
old Storage PIAnte. .. beck ke we 0s 635 
PORIORRORETY:. 05 es no Be wm 100 185 
Grain Mill Products... 315 240 4,910 
ODN | SOR SS, Se 180 
Meats and Meat 

Lt, oS rr 200 50 987 
Milk Products........ 80 80 1,631 
Miscellaneons......... 405 100 3,252 





$1,240 $1,450 $21,709 





More Dairy Products 
To Be Made This Year 


Numpers of milk cows and production 
of milk and milk products have been 
increasing in recent years, as shown by 
the accompanying table. ‘That this 
trend continues in 1941 is evidenced by 
some of the figures now available. 

For instance, evaporated milk produc- 
tion is running at record levels, about 28 
percent above 1940 and 40 percent over 
the 1935-1939 average. Condensed 
milk output is also far above 1940 pro- 
duction. Cheese and butter production 
is also running at record levels. 

Prospects are good for this high 
production rate of dairy products to 
continue throughout the year. Numb- 
ers of milk cows are still increasing, 
stimulated by export demand for milk 
products from Great Britain. Ample 
supplies of feed and relatively low feed 
prices indicate that milk production per 
cow will remain on high levels. And, 
finally, consumption of fluid milk and 
dairy products in the United States is 
steadily increasing, as indicated by May 
sales of fluid milk, reported as 8.9 per- 
cent greater than in May, 1940. 


Dairy production 





Evapo- 
Milk Total Creamery All rated 
Cal- cows, milk, butter, cheese, _ milk, 
endar Thous- | Billions Million Million Millicn 
year ands pounds pounds pounds pounds 





1929 22,440 99.0 
1939 23,032 100.2 
1931 23.820 103.1 
1932 24,896 103.9 
1933 25,936 104.8 
1934 26,931 101.5 
1935 26.069 101.4 
1936 25,439 103.2 
1937 24,993 103.1 
1938 24.834 107.3 
1939 25.088 108.6 
1940 25,397 kid. 2 





1 

1 

1 

1 

1, , 
1,695 579 1,712 
1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
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Fats and Oils Output 
Expected To Be High 


TOTAL PRODUCTION of fats and oils 
from domestic materials in 1941 is ex- 
pected to be larger than the previous 
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otlighting the Product 
by improving the Package 


One of the most effective ways of bringing a product out of the 

“background” and into the “spotlight” is to improve its package. 

A package improvement gets the attention of the trade. Retailers 
give the new package better display. Public interest is stimulated, 

and people buy more readily. At every point along the “selling 

front,” the new, improved package gets a better break. 


Many Ways of Improving a Package 


There are numerous ways in which this can be done. You may 
produce a package that keeps your product in better condition . . 

the package may show the goods off to better advant- 

age ... it may afford greater convenience to the user 


ee ae . . . it may be wrapped in a more distinctive, eye- 








DEFENSE catching style. 
Due to the extreme versatility and high efficiency 

WORK of our modern machines, an outstanding, individual 
We, as well as other package does not necessarily increase costs nor com- 
machine makers, are ° : 
See tenes Gea plicate production methods. In fact, many of our 
for defense work. You clients have found that package improvements are 
will help your Nation, 4 ‘ P ‘ 
yourself and us by an- often accompanied by substantial savings in both 
ticipating your own a3 
requirements for ma- time and money. 
chines or service as far : " . ess 2, a ae 
Peper atelier on We will be glad to give you every assistance in 

developing a better package, designed for sales. 





Consult our Packaging Clinic 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY, Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
Buenos Aires, Argentina: David H. Orton, Maipu 231 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 

Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


Over a Quarter Billion Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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If you’‘re hemmed in from all sides 
. + if you don’t know where your 
next square inch of floor space 
is coming from—Viking may be 
able to help. 


Simple and compact in design, 
Viking Rotary Pumps _can be 
quickly and neatly installed in 
less space without crowding... 
there are no space-wasting fea- 
tures ... no complicated piping 
or installation requirements. The 
space you save with a complete 
Viking installation can be profit- 
ably used for storage, extra work 
room, added machinery. 


Bulletin 103-35 lists complete di- 
mensional specifications of all 
types of Viking Rotary Pumps de- 
signed for the handling of food 
products. Write for a copy today. 


VIKING 


The design 
that made 
ROTARY PUMPS 


Famous 


VIKING 


PUMP COMPARY 


CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 








record output of 1940, according to 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Decreases in production of lard and 
greases is expected to be more than 
counterbalanced by increased produc- 
tion of butter, tallow and vegetable oils. 
Soybean oil output, in particular, is 
expected to increase. 

In spite of earlier forecasts, the 1941 
lard output is expected to be only some 
5 percent smaller than 1940 production. 

Importations of oils and oilseeds will 
undoubtedly be lower than in 1940 but, 
unless radical changes in the ocean 
transport situation occur, this reduction 
will not be as great as previously 
expected. 


Canned Food Needs 
Of Army Increased 


REVISED ESTIMATES Of Army and Navy 
requirements for canned fruits and 
vegetables from the 1941 pack were 
released during July by the procurement 
division of OPM. Figures indicate that 
the military will take an amount equal 
to 8.3 percent of the total 1940 pack of 
vegetables and 4.9 percent of the 1940 
pack of canned fruits. 


In sending the revised tables, based 
upon actual consumption by the 
enlarged Army and Navy, to all canners, 
OPM said invitations to bid for Army 
supplies would be sent out from the 
central purchasing offices in Chicago, 
San Francisco and New York during 
the packing period. Letters sent to all 
canners urged them to quote prices on 
deliveries to as many points as possible 
and reviewed steps that have been taken 
to simplify the industry’s task of meet- 
ing government requirements. These 
include waiver of the Walsh-Healey 
Act on future contracts for most sea- 
sonal perishable items, waiver of bid 
bond and performance bond, inspection 
of carload lots before shipments, and 
waiver of trade labels. 

The letter also said: “It is impossible 
for us to advise each canner individu- 
ally how many cases of his pack he 
should reserve for the needs of the 
armed services. We do know, how- 
ever, approximately how many cases of 
each item the Army and Navy plan to 
use from the 1941 pack. In conse- 
quence there is attached hereto a table 
showing those amounts, the 1940 pack 
of each item and the percentage, 
separately, of the Army’s and the Navy’s 





CANNED FRUITS 
Army and Navy requirements from 1941 pack. 


Army Requirements 


Navy Recuirements 


from 1941 Pack from 1941 Pack 











1940 Pack Basis 24/214’s Per Cent Basis 24/214’s Per Cent 
Basis 24/214's oo an . 
Product Cases Cases 1940 Pack Cases 1940 Pack 
eS EES Pitoe RET Tee 2,058,173 141,312 6.9 68 , 502 3.3 
POO ONDE oot bass ewseweeee Lj Gerrans twdes a% 53,010 VY 
NE En oe ee 2,198,506 142,400 6. 65,521 3.0 
Cherries......; Ye Ae TE Bat Pa Ses 3,307 , 260 53 ,360 iy ea Pe Go oA ete 
Grapefruit. .........5. 2,843,248 73,433 See) gas te Ma 
yo SERS Peer ee 11,329,009 354, 200 3.1 118 ,487 1.0 
BEE rae feat aot ss 5,521,912 141,312 2.6 74,514 1.3 
PAOROID 5 56: oF o-550 as ses 10,998 ,956 498 , 40) 4.5 68,967 6 
ree ae éehew 1,235,644 141,312 11.4 51,599 4.2 
Ne Soa ase fini oth palace pierre ace oop eae © neareatne Peat 53,317 9.5 
MUP MAM alin be winks oarbhicoleso leit 42,049,001 1,545,729 3.7 553 ,917 1.3 


Nore: In the above table all figures are listed in 
cases of 24/214’s in order that they may be compar- 
able. Army and Navy purchases will however, be 
in the can sizes and of the grades listed below, the 
first named can size being preferred. Apples, Stand- 


ard 214’s or 10’s; Apple Sauce, Fancy 10’s; Apricots, 
Choice 10’s or 244’s; Cherries, Choice 10’s or 214’s; 
Grapefruit, Fancy 5’s or 2’s; Peaches, Choice 10’s or 
214’s; Pears, Choice 10’s or 214’s; Pineapple, Fancy 
214’s; Prunes, Fancy 10’s; Figs, Fancy 10’s. 





CANNED VEGETABLES 
Army and Navy requirements from 1941 pack. 


Army Requirements 


Navy Requirements 


from 1941 Pack from 1941 Pack 








1940 Pack Basis 24/2’s Per Cent Basis 24/2’s Per Cent 
Basis 24/2’s - > — - + ~ 
Product cases Cases 1940 Pack Cases 1940 Pack 

Beans, Green and Wax.......... 9,803 ,603 618,450 6.3 228 ,638 2.3 
MEN MEINEM cosa 55.3 > 5 Geie (bial a0 1,991,508 257 ,355 be res ies eA sh 
Ne LS a eh ee renee ere 3,719,353 206,150 5.5 96,715 2.6 
SEMEN Baa Poss abe as as eas 1,435,299 206,150 Deter 6 cnaatate rece bet 
te is talits arate aistet eal & eae 15,523,579 1,350, 8.7 207 ,816 1.3 
eS RE Oe ee ee eee 5,736,520 446, 7.8 109,198 1.9 
BARS a aise ane 25,195,640 1,436,400 ee 270,949 1.1 
MN 2a ARTE G a GRIP ices cise, s 3,090,411 279,850 9.1 45 ,922 1.5 
Se sis wos st augth oe oe 4,962,143 414,960 8.4 142,301 2.9 
weet FOtRGOOS. . oc occ ce 306 , 968 279,850 Oo i Sapa a 
EE ee ee ne ee 29 ,598 ,984 1,786,400 6.0 467 , 204 1.6 
5 ee 15,179,055 820,610 Se a alee, ee Pee doa 
Ee RSESS Si ite I ees 3,108,562 204 ,820 6.6 119,140 3.8 
UMEMEMEE aS visleRig gag ecaipioaimienie 119,651,625 8,307,595 6.9 1,687,883 1.4 


Nore: In the above table all figures are listed in cases 
of 24/2’s in order that they may be comparable. 
Army and Navy purchases will however, be in the can 
sizes and of the grades listed below, the first named 
can size being re. Beans, Green and Wax, 
Extra Standard 10’s or 2’s; Beans, Lima, Extra 
Standard 10’s or 2’s; Beets, Fancy 10’s or 214’s; Car- 


rots, Fancy 10’s or 214’s; Corn, Extra Standard 2’s 
Kraut, Fancy 214’s; Peas, Extra Standard 10’s or 2’s; 
Pumpkin, Fancy 24’s Army, Fancy 10’s Navy; 
Spinach, Fancy 10’s or 2}4’s; Sweet Potatoes, Fancy 
214’s; Tomatoes, Extra Standard 10’s, 214’s or 2’s; 
Tomato Juice, Fancy 10’s or 24 ounce; Other vege- 
tables, Fancy 10’s. 
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needs. By intelligent use of this table 
each canner can ascertain how many 
cases of an item he ought to assume as 
his share of the Army and Navy require- 
ments. Of course, those who can offer 
more should do so, as some can- 
ners may not be able to offer extra 
standards.” 

The revised tables of canned vege- 
tables and fruits requirements for Army 
and Navy are on page 68. 


Price Rise Continues 


CoMMODITIES PRICES continued to rise 
in the period from June 14 to July 12, 
with food commodity prices increasing 
faster than the general price level. The 
New York Journal of Commerce’s 
weekly commodity price index, which 
stood at 91.5 in mid-June, advanced to 
92.7 for the July date. The same pub- 
lication’s grain price index rose from 
76.2 to 77.5 during the four-week 
period, while the food price index in- 
creased from 85.7 to 87.4. 

Individual spot commodity prices 
showed some increases and some de- 
creases during the period. Wheat, No. 
2 dark winter, at 94c. on June 14 rose 
to 954c. on July 12, while flour in- 
creased from $5.80 to $6.00 in the same 
four weeks. Corn, No. 3, yellow, at 
734c. on the earlier date was 73c. on 
July 12. Beef was steady at 164., but 
lamb jumped from 18c. to 21c. and 
pork loins from 21c to 25c. Lard also 
increased from $10.15 to $10.60. Eggs 
upped from 253c. to 273c., and butter 
at 344c. on the earlier date, rose to 
354c. Sugar decreased from $3.50 to 
$3.45, cocoa fell from $8.00 to $7.87, 
but coffee rose from llc to 124c. 
Canned peaches jumped from $1.35 to 
$1.80, canned tomatoes fell from 79c. 
to 764c. and canned salmon increased 
from $2.75 to $2.85. 
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1936 1937 1958 1939 1940 


Comparison of labor costs and hourly earn- 
ings in the food industries (average of 1935- 
1939— 100). Prepared by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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Flour production in June, 1941, by mills 
accounting for 65 percent of United States 
production, according to The Northwestern 
Miller totaled 5,545,828 bbl., compared to 
5,090,089 bbl. in June, 1940. 


Meat consumption, per capita, in 1940 was 
140.6 lb. compared to 131.7 Ib. in 1939. 


Pig crop, spring 1941, was estimated 
by Agricultural Marketing Service at 
50,083,000, compared to 50,066,000 a year 
before. 


Red sour cherry crop this year is estimated 
at only 79,150 tons, compared to 112,520 
tons a year ago. 


Tomato acreage for processing, according 
to revised estimates of the U.S.D.A., totals 
466,790 acres, up 11 percent over 1940 
plantings. 


Tuna fish pack on the West Coast this 
year is estimated at 48 percent below last 
year’s production. 


Cocoa bean stocks in licensed U. S. ware- 
houses reached an ail-time high of 1,430,658 
bags on July 15, 1941, compared to a pre- 
vious high on June 13, 1939, of 1,429,642 
bags. 


Butter, creamery, produced in May, 1941, 
totaled 215,570,000 Ib., a record, 11.9 per- 
cent over May, 1940, and 16 percent of 
the 1930-1939 May average. 


Cheese, American, produced in May, 1940, 
totaled 76,665,000 Ib., a record, and 16.7 
percent above output in May, 1940. 


Swiss cheese output in Wisconsin in 1940 
was 32,304,000 lb., compared to 28,881,000 
Ib. in 1939 and comprised about two- 
thirds of all Swiss cheese produced in this 
country. Imports of Swiss cheese were 
5,794,221 Ib. in 1940. 


Egg production in June, 1940, was over 
4 billion and was the largest June output 
since 1930. 


Oleomargarine sales in May, 1941, as in- 
dicated by sales of internal revenue stamps, 
totaled 24,975,238 Ib., compared to 26,- 
387,334 Ib. in May, 1940. 


Oleomargarine sales, first five months of 
1941, totaled 155,671,822 lb., 11 percent 
above sales for the like period of the pre- 
ceding year. 


Prunes, dried, to be produced in California 
this year are estimated at 229,000 tons, 
compared to 175,000 tons in 1940 and to 
a ten-year average of 207,000 tons. 


Apricot tonnage, fresh, in California this 
year is estimated at 232,000 tons, com- 
pared to 103,000 tons last year and to a 
ten-year average of 240,700 tons. 


Soybean acreage this year is now reported 
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at 9,990,000 acres, down from 10,528,000 
acres in 1940. 


Walnut production in California this year 
is estimated at 53,000 tons, compared to 
42,200 tons in 1940 and to a ten-year 
average of 43,330 tons. 


Peach output for 1941 is now placed at 
67,049,000 bu., compared to 54,430,000 
bu. last year. 


Fruits, frozen, in storage on July 1, 1941, 
totaled 119,285,000 lb., compared to 120,- 
893,000 Ib. on July 1, 1940, and to a 1936- 
1940 average of 99,911,000 Ib. for the 
date. 


Vegetables, frozen, in storage on July 1, 
1941, were 56,867,000 Ib. compared to 
52,688,000 Ib. a year before. 


Butter, creamery, in storage on July 1, 1941, 
totaled 120,278,000 1b., compared to 
81,005,000 Ib. on the same date of 1940, 
and to an average of 98,203,000 Ib. on 
July 1 of 1936-1940. 


Cheese, all kinds, in storage on July 1 of 
this year amounted to 142,686,000 Ib., up 
from 115,139,000 lb. on July 1 last year 
and from an average for the date in 1936- 


1940 of 104,087,000 pounds. 


F-ggs, case equivalent, in storage on July 
1, 1941, totaled 11,547,000 cases, com- 
pared to 11,809,000 cases on July 1, 1940, 
and to an average of 11,309,000 cases for 
the same date in 1936-1940. 


Poultry, frozen, all kinds, in storage on 
July 1, 1941, amounted to 85,874,000 Ib. 
The figure a year before was 82,336,000 Ib. 
and on July 1 in 1936-1940, the average 
was 64,693,000 pounds. 


Meat, all kinds, in cure and frozen stor- 
age on July 1, 1941, was 851,640,000 Ib., 
compared to 727,116,000 Ib. a year before 
and to an average of 618,209,000 Ib. for 
the date in 1936-1940. 


Lard in storage, July 1, 1941, totaled 367,- 
911,000 Ib., and rendered pork fat on the 
same date totaled 7,743,000 Ib. ‘The com- 
bined figure for these two products on 
July 1, 1940, was 306,774,000 Ib. and the 
average July 1 figure in 1936-1940 was 
174,623,000 pounds. 


Weekly wholesale food price index of Dun 
& Bradstreet on July 15, 1941, was $3.09, 
the highest level since the last week in 
i929 and comparing to $2.23 on the cor- 
responding July date of 1940. 


Business activity index of Business Week on 
July 12 stood at 159.1, compared to a 
figure of 151.9 one month before. 


Cost of living index of National Industrial 
Conference Board was 88.5 in June, 1941, 
as compared with 87.4 in the preceding 
month. 
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GLASS-LINED BEAN SOAKERS STEP UP PRODUCTION 


NO RETENTION OF OILS TO BECOME RANCID 
OR AFFECT FLAVOR 








PFAUDLER KETTLES SPEEDIER 
FOR SAUCES, TOMATO 
PRODUCTS, ETC. 





Pfaudler Steam Jacketed Stainless 
Steel Kettles, because of the greatly 
increased production they make pos- 
sible, are preferred by many manufac- 
turers of food sauces, tomato products 
and various other related products. 
Increased productive capacity is pos- 
sible by greater speed in heating and 
through such features as the new flush 
valve that allows rapid bottom empty- 
ing. Unequalled ease of cleaning cuts 
down unproductive time between 
batches. Want the whole story? 





SPECIAL—Faced with the necessity 
of stepping up production for defense 
purposes in face of a diminishing labor 
supply, bean packers are depending on 
the efficient and economical perform- 
ance of Pfaudler Glass-Lined Bean 
Soakers. 

Easily kept sterile with minimum 
labor and expense, Pfaudler Glass- 
Lined Bean Soakers feature cone 
bottom construction with a six inch 
diameter outlet. After soaking, the 
beans are completely and rapidly dis- 
charged through the Scott non-clog- 
ging valve. This valve eliminates 
mashing the soaked beans and the 
clogging that otherwise occurs. Before 
refilling, the glossy, seamless, non- 
absorbent, acid-resisting surface of the 
glass lining of the Pfaudler tank can 


PFAUDLER “PRE-VAK” HELPS 


Rochester, N. Y.—Increased produc- 
tion of vanilla from available beans 
through the use of Pfaudler “Pre- 
Vak” Percolators has focused buying 
attention on the remarkable produc- 
tion records of this time-saving unit. 

The Pfaudler “Pre-Vak,” utilizing 
the pressure-vacuum principle in a 
Glass-Lined Percolator, yields a more 
concentrated and pure extract from 
any given quantity of vanilla beans 
than is possible by any other known 
method of percolation. Evaporation 
losses are minimized and channeling is 
eliminated. 

The percolator is equipped with a 
heating unit which permits the second 
and third percolation of the same pack 
which considerably increases the vol- 
ume of extract available from the 








be quickly rinsed out, freeing the 
entire surface from the penetrating, 
sticky bean oil. 


Available in all Capacities 


Pfaudler Bean Soakers are made in 
capacities ranging from 500 to 2,500 
gallons. To figure the capacity 
required divide the quantity of dry 
beans in pounds . : 
by 2.7. Conversely eam | 
to figure the dry ¢ | 
beans in pounds that | 
can be handled, mul- | 
tiply the capacity of | 
tank in gallons by 2.7. ! 

| 


i 





Your first step in oy 
improving quality is ’ 

to write for complete scott non-Ctogging 
details. Valve 


MEET VANILLA BEAN STORAGE 





same raw material. Concentrated 
vanilla extracts are at their best when 
prepared in a Pfaudler Glass-Lined 
vacuum distillation assembly. Catalog 
No. 759 shows you how to save most 
with Pfaudler’ Glass. 





Cooking Kettles Extractors 


Vacuum Pans 


Emulsifiers 

Juice Preheaters 
Percolating Equipment 
Evaporators Fillers 


liquids) 





PFAUDLER FOOD PROCESSING EQUIPMENT INCLUDES 


Storage Tanks 

Syrup and Brine Mixers Mixers of many types 
Tomato Products Cookers Honey Blenders 

Piston Fillers (for semi- Colloid Mills 


Rotary Automatic Can 


(Send for literature) 


Pasteurizers 
Starch Cookers 
Soakers 

Flash Heaters 


Cooling Coils (direct 
expansion) 
Deaerators 











THE PFAUDLER CO., Executive Offices: Rochester, N. Y. Factories: Rochester, N. Y. and Elyria, O. Branch Offices: New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, Cincinnati. Pfaudler Sales Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. Representatives in principal cities. 
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MEN -JOBS-COMPANIES 





INDUSTRY 





Augusta County (Va.) Farm Bureau has 
begun operation of its new $26,000 frozen 
food locker plant, a structure with over 
300 lockers and a processing department. 


Walter Baker Co., Boston, Mass., is con- 
structing a brick and steel building 55x282 
ft. and 94 ft. high, at a cost of $135,000. 


Borden Co., New York, recently par-_ 


ticipated in a community celebration at 
Norwich, N. Y., in honor of Gail Borden, 
company founder. Star ceremony of the 
first American Dairy Day of Chenango 
County was the placing of a plaque on the 
Borden birthplace. 


British Columbia Packers, Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., is marketing two new 
products, curried salmon with rice and 
mushrooms, and salmon a la king, under 
its “Clover Leaf” brand. 


California Packing Corp. is building a 
$60,000 addition to its corn canncry at 
Sleepyeye, Minn. 


Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Uvalde, Tex., 
has formally opened its new plant, 80x85 
ft., of brick, concrete and hollow-tile con- 
struction. Large plate glass windows give 
the public a complete view of all bottling 
operations. 


Des Moines Valley Produce Co. has 
awarded a contract for construction of a 





THOMAS B. SWANN 


New chairman of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission, appointed by the governor to ad- 
minister Florida citrus advertising and regu- 
lations during the year, is Thomas B. 
Swann, Winter Haven citrus grower and 
veteran citrus commissioner. He has served 
as a member of the Commission almost 
continuously since its formation six years 
ago. 
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GEORGE H. EGGER 


G. H. Egger, formerly vice-president in 
charge of sales of Jefferson Island Salt Co., 
Louisville, Ky., has ben named vice-presi- 
dent of H. H. Clapp, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., 
manufacturer of baby foods. 





WILLIAM O. DILLINGHAM 


Best Foods, Inc., New York, has elected 
him vice-president in charge of eastern di- 
vision sales. Mr. Dillingham joined the or- 
ganization in 1925 and since then has 
served in numerous sales capacities. 





$75,000 storage and concentration plant 
in Perry, Iowa. 


General Seafoods Corp. will reopen its 
Gloucester, Mass., plant in the fall, reno- 
vating and equipping the plant with facili- 
tics for the annual quick freezing and cold 
storage of 10,000,000 Ib. of finished fish 
products. 


Haas-Davis Packing Co., Mobile, Ala., 
has completed a $50,000 expansion pro- 
gram. New additions to the plant have 
doubled its cooler facilitics. 


Kelowna (B. C.) Growers Exchange, 
Modern Foods Division, is producing white 
distilled vinegar in commercial quantitics 
from cider vinegar by means of a vacuum 
process in a huge still. 


Kimbell Milling Co. will reopen its plant 
at Wolfe City, Tex., improving the resi- 
dence and office property and making 
changes in mill construction. Bill Davis of 
Sherman will be mill manager. 


National Biscuit Co. has purchased the 
McDaniel Milling Co., Carthage, Mo., a 
plant with a daily capacity of 700 bbl. of 
wheat flour and concrete storage space for 
250,000 bu. of wheat. National Biscuit 
now operates the nation’s largest soft win- 
ter wheat mill, at Toledo, Ohio, with a 
6,500-bbl. daily capacity. 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn., will establish new executive and 
general offices for 400 employees, in the 
Metropolitan Bank Building in that city. 
The building, which has won international 
architectural honors, will be ready for occu- 
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pancy on January 1. Pillsbury is building 
additional elevators of 300,000-bu. capacity, 
and installing wheat-cleaning equipment at 
the Sacramento, Cal., unit of its Globe 
Mills Division. 


Reynolds Packing Co., Union City, 
Tenn., suffered damages of $80,000 to 
plant and equipment in a recent fire. ‘The 
loss was partially covered by insurance. 


Rice Growers’ Association is building a 
new $75,000 warehouse in Houston, Tex. 


Southern Packing Co. headed by H. L. 
McWilliams, has started operations at An- 
niston, Ala., to market a wide range of 
packing house products. 


PERSONNEL 





O. T. Avery, Rockefeller Institute, New 
York, has been elected president of the 
Socicty of American Bactcriologists, suc 
ceeding Charles Thom, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 


A. R. Benedict, manager of the John 
Morrell & Co. plant at Lincoln, Neb., has 
been transferred to the Brooklyn, N. Y., 
plant, Morrell’s largest branch house. He 
was succeeded at Lincoln by K. W. 
Berggren who was transferred from ‘lopcka, 


Kan. 
Ervin W. Brennen, Springfield, Mass., 


has purchased the Amherst Creamery Co., 
52 year-old manufacturers of ice cream 
mixtures and butter. 


a 











.. Solves Hot Weather 
Mold Control Froblems: 


Bacteria and mold thrive during hot, humid weather! BUT... you can 
easily, effectively safeguard your product against bacterial contam- 
ination by using TESTED Oakite cleaning and germicidal materials. 


FIRST... thoroughly clean sorting belts, cookers, vats, tanks, canning 
sinks, packing tables and floors with recommended Oakite material. 
THEN ... at regular intervals... treat surfaces with solution of 


OAKITE BACTERICIDE 


(PROTECTED BY U. S PATENT) 


You will find high sanitary standards are maintained easily, at low cost, 
because this potent germicidal material, due to its MORE ACTIVE form 
of available chlorine, swiftly destroys bacteria and mold... provides 
a DEPENDABLE means of avoiding 


product contamination. "ii 
We Want to Prove This! Complete 


Nation-Wide Service 
For These Industries 








Food plants everywhere are profiting from this 
tested, successful Oakite way to maintain plant 


sanitation and QUALITY CONTROL. Let us prove & 

how you, too, can gain the same benefits! Write 

today for FREE booklets giving particulars. CANNED FRUIT 
CONFECTIONERY 


POULTRY PACKING 


SEA FOOD 





FLAVORING EXTRACTS 








BOTTLING 
DAIRY 


COLD STORAGE 











CEREAL PRODUCTS - 
A 4 
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Manufactured only by 
OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26G THAMES ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 





Carl R. Fellers, research professor of the 
department of horticultural manufactures, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
Mass., has been appointed head of the de- 
partment, succeeding W. W. Chenoweth. 


G. E. Findley has been promoted to 
director of research of Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Tex. 


John Will Gay heads a new company 
formed at Scottsboro, Ala., to build and 
operate a cheese factory. Plans call for the 
plant to be constructed at a cost of about 
$12,500. 


Jim Haisten, manager of the Crescent 
City, Fla., branch of American Fruit Grow- 
ers, Inc., has become new manager of the 
Cocoa, Fla., branch of that company. 


Donald Odeen Hammerberg, head of the 
department of agricultural economics at the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs, has been 
named Connecticut Milk Administrator, 
succeeding S. McLean Buckingham. 


Edwin B. Hart, professor of agricultural 
chemistry at the University of Wisconsin, 
and Paul F. Sharp, professor of dairy chem- 
istry at New York State College of Agri- 
culture, Cornell University, have been pre- 
sented with the Borden Co. annual awards 
for dairy research. 


D. Hurd Hudson has been appointed 
state director of the Tennessee Brewers and 
Beer Distributors Committee, sponsored by 
United Brewers Industrial Foundation. 
From Nashville, he will direct operation 
of the beer industry’s “clean up or close 
up” program in Tennessee. 


William H. Jones, associate professor of 
chemistry at Emory University, Atlanta, 
Ga., has been granted a year’s leave of 





F. J. LUNDING 


Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, Ill., has elected 
him executive vice-president, food stores, 
following the resignation of F. M. Kasch. 
Mr. Lunding has served as assistant to the 
president and as merchandising manager 
on all phases of store location, personnel 
and operations . . . Other Jewel promo- 
‘tions include the appointment of P. B. Boyd 
as executive vice-president, routes, and 








C. A. Larson as assistant secretary. 
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absence to undertake a research project at 
California Institute of Technology to pro- 
duce concentrated synthetic vitamins. 


Samuel Martin, owner and operator of a 
large pheasant farm at Freeland, Wash., 
will process frozen pheasants for national 
distribution under the tradename “Wild 
Life in the Kitchen.” 


John T. McCarthy, president and treas- 
urer of Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed special adviser on bread 
procurement in the Division of Purchases, 
OPM, succeeding Tom Smith, who has 
resigned. 


Donald J. McCullough, office manager at 
Columbus, Ohio, for Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., has sailed for Cristobal, Panama Canal 
Zone, where he will enter government 
service. 


John C. Peter, manager of the Swift 
Canadian Co., Ltd., plant at New West- 
minster, B. C., has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the company’s plant at 
Moose Jaw, Alta. 


Frank Prucha, head cattle buyer for Swift 
& Co. at Omaha, Neb., has retired after 
32 years of service during which he spent 
over a billion dollars for more than 
10,000,000 head of cattle for the firm. 


T. M. Scoon is new president of the 
Geneva Preserving Co., Geneva, N. Y., 
succeeding E. S. Thorne, resigned. 


Richard Westley, Cargill Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, has been named assistant 
manager of the firm’s Toledo, Ohio, office. 


Jack Whalen, Pittsburgh district manager 
of National Biscuit Co., has been trans- 
ferred to Springfield, Mass. 


R. B. Willson, vice-president of John G. 
Paton Co., Inc., has been named president 
of the American Honey Institute. 


C. W. Wolfe, Megs Macaroni Co., Har- 
risburg, Pa., has been elected new president 
of National Macaroni Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 


DEATHS 


Hinckley G. Atwood, 69, president of 
Allied Mills, Inc., at Mayo Clinic, Roches- 
ter, Minn., recently. 





Robert Crawford, 59, Highland Park, Ill., 
division manager at Chicago for Eskimo 
Pie Corp., July 10, in Indianapolis, Ind. 


Carson Collier Cumbea, 44, associated 
with Pet Dairy Products Co., July 16, in 
Norfolk, Va. 


Joseph Illich, 51, a Chicago packer, June 
18, in Chicago. He was president of Prime 
Bros. and Co., and of Edgar Packing Co. 


Henry Johnson, 75, candy manufacturer 
of Chicago, June 29, in Chicago. 
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Phillip Jung, 63, head of the former 
Jung Brewing Co. and president of the 
DePere Brewery Corp., June 29, in Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis. 


Harvey LeRoy Miller, 47, vice-president 
in charge of production of National Bis- 
cuit Co., July 17, in Garden City, N. Y. 


Jaime Sifre Tarafa, 84, leader in the 
sugar cane industry in Puerto Rico, July 
12, in San Juan, Puerto Rico. 

John H. Wiles, 80, vice-president and 


treasurer of Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., June 
22, in Kansas City. 


ASSOCIATED 
INDUSTRIES 





Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.’s plant 
at Brackenridge, Pa., is installing two 35- 
ton electric melting furnaces in the new 
mill now under construction as part of 
the company’s $4,650,000 expansion 
program. 


Allis‘Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has established a new department of 
Priorities Management to help coordinate 
and direct company activities in matters 
pertaining to priorities. 


American Can Co., New York, plans 
construction of a $1,750,000 new factory 
on a 30-acre tract of land in St. Louis, Mo. 
The new plant will be 621x1,035 sq. ft., 
exclusive of office and cafeteria buildings. 


Gardner-Richardson Co., Middletown, 
Ohio, has appointed C. L. Keller as chair- 
man of the board. Robert R. Richardson 
fills the board vacancy created by the death 
of J. M. Richardson. 


Marmon-Herrington Co., Inc., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is completing an expansion 
program for defense work, which includes 
extension of the original truck-assembly 
building, administration offices and machine 
shops, and the erection of a shipping build- 
ing and new assembly-line buildings. 


Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
is constructing a new factory for the ex- 
clusive manufacture of scotch tapes. 


Package Machinery Co. has issued a state- 
ment that it will continue to make de- 
livery on wrapping machines to customers 
despite the heavy demands of defense 
contracts. 


Joseph Ryerson & Son, Inc., has con- 
structed a 66-ft. glassed-in connecting 
bridge between the two main office build- 
ings at its 2l-acre steel service plant in 


Chicago. 


Tanglefoot Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has elected R. Y. Cutler president and 
E. J. Durkin, vice-president. Retiring presi- 
dent Phelps Newberry is new chairman of 
the board. 
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WANT TO REGULATE THE 
FLOW OF MATERIALS 





INVESTIGATE 


DRAVER 
FEEDERS 


iF accurate, controlled feeding of 
a dry, powdered or granular ma- 
terial is required, it's a job for a 
DRAVER. 


These sturdy Feeders may be used to 
regulate the flow of materials from 
bins and hoppers to various produc- 
tion machines, such as_ grinders, 
sifters, etc., thus keeping them operat- 
ing at maximum capacity without 
danger of choking or overloading. 


Installed in groups with a Master 
Drive, they form a complete con- 
tinuous system for accurately feeding 
two or more products and blending 
them to exacting formulas. Mechan- 
ical precision makes for uniformity 
of the finished product. 

Draver Feeders and Master Continu- 
ous Mixing Systems are dependable, 
flexible and economical. Over 100 
models and sizes available. Pre- 
cision built, and widely used, they 
can be depended upon for years 
of low-cost, trouble-free operation. 
May we send you complete informa- 
tion? No obligation. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF 


Bar-Nun ‘“Auto-Check’”’ Weighers; Bar- 
Nun Bag Feeders and Weighers; 
Edtbauer-Duplex Automatic Net Weigh- 
ers; Coffee Granulizers; Vibrox Bag and 
Barrel Packers; Ideal Green Coffee 
Cleaners; Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters; Mag- 
netic Separators; Elevating and Convey- 
ing Equipment. 


B.F Gump Co 


Established 1872 


454 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Cereal Antioxidant 
Prevents Tallowiness 


(Continued from page 36) 





turers. The data in Table IV indicate 
that the treated parchment helps in 
retaining the original flavor of the but- 
ter during storage. ‘The score of the sur- 
face of the butter was approximately 
2/3 point higher for the treated parch- 
ment-wrapped butter than that of the 
control parchment for the observations 
made. ‘he greatest difference was ob- 
served during the first two to six weeks 
of the storage period, and after that 
period of time had clapsed the differ- 
ence was less noticeable. It was also 
observed that the interiors of the butters 
wrapped in the treated parchment were 
given a slightly higher score than the 
control butter. These results are in 
agreement with those secured by Dahle 
and Josephson* and Koenig. 

Since many creameries give the parch- 
ment butter wrappers some form of 
sterilizing treatment to remove any 
mold spores which might be present, 
these studies include the most common 
methods of soaking the parchment in 
(1) hot water, (2) hot saturated salt 
solution or (3) formaldehyde solution. 

The procedures used in these experi- 


ments were as follows: 

1. Regular parchment, no treatment. 

2. Cereal-sized parchment, no treat- 
ment. 

3. Cereal-sized parchment held in 
boiling water for 30 minutes. 

4. Cereal-sized parchment held in a 
boiling saturated salt solution and held 
for 30 minutes without further heating. 

5. Cereal-sized parchment soaked in 
a cold formaldehyde solution (1 oz. of 
formalin to 2 gal. of water). 

From the results given in ‘Table V, 
the butter wrapped in the untreated 
cereal-sized parchment had the _ best 
keeping quality. Results obtained indi- 
cate that treating cereal-sized parchment 
paper with boiling water or hot satur- 
ated salt solution to prevent mold con- 
tamination is the most desirable as far 
as retention of the original flavor of the 
butter is concerned. Soaking in formal- 
dehyde solution is the least desirable. 

THE END. 


AMS Standards 
(Continued from page 44) 





U. S. Grave B Spurr or U. S. 
Cuoice Spiir canned Kadota figs are 
figs which meet the requirements for 
U. S. Grave B or U. S. Cuorce except 
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ALSO MAKERS OF: 


SLICER & 
AUTOMATIC 
SLICER FEEDERS 


CAN WASHING 
MACHINERY 


for Bulletin F.I. 


° J. D. FERRY CO. varices 


fe (COME AND GET iT, BOYS! 
G 


Mother Nature is a fickle gal. Right now she is lavish with her 
gifts to you canners and processers of what’s ripe and ready. 
But will she love you in December as she did in August? Not a 
chance! But the way to get even—the way to show a healthier 
year ‘round profit—is to turn those lean winter months into fat 


FERRY AUTOMATIC POTATO CHIP MACHINES 


Potatoes are a year round crop. . 
ae the machines that will produce a continuous and profitable stream 
of the finest chips you ever tasted—the kind that win new cus- 
tomers and keep old ones happy. Ferry Continuous Potato Chip 
Machines require only two operators and are available in capaci- 
ties from 50 to 350 pounds per hour. If you're interested in the 
facts and figures on this year ‘round money-maker write today 
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that more than 20 percent by count 
of the figs are split. 


U. S. Grape D (Seconds) canned 
Kadota figs may possess a variable color, 
but are not off color; may vary in size 
and symmetry; may be broken or 
crushed and may possess prominent 
mechanical defects, but are fairly free 
from pathological defects; may possess 
a variable texture, but are not extremely 
mushy or hard and inedible; and _pos- 
sess a normal flavor. 


Orr-GrabE canned Kadota figs are 
figs which fail to meet the requirements 
of the foregoing grades. 

Canned Kadota figs are usually 
packed in sugar sirup. Sirup “cut-out” 
requirements, however, are not incorpo- 
rated in grades of the finished product, 
as sirup as such is not a factor of grade 
for the purpose of these grades. 

Canned Kadota figs will be certified 
as to grade without regard to sirup 
density, but in each instance official 
certificates of grade will bear a nota- 
tion in connection with the grade state- 
ment indicating the density of sirup 
found upon examination. For this pur- 
pose, “extra heavy sirup” means that 
the sirup tests 30 deg. Brix or over. 
“Heavy sirup” means that the sirup 
tests 25 to 30 deg. Brix. “Medium 
sirup” means that the sirup tests 20 
to 25 deg. Brix. “Light sirup” means 
that the sirup tests 15 to 20 deg. Brix. 
“Water pack” means that the packing 
medium tests less than 15 deg. Brix. 
The maximum head space and the 
minimum drained weights recom- 
mended for the cans commonly used 
in packing canned figs are shown in 
a table in the standards. The recom- 
mended maximum number of figs per 
can is indicated in another table. Off- 
cial certificates of grade will indicate 
the range of count in the cans graded. 

The grade of canned Kadota figs 
may be ascertained by considering, in 
addition to the foregoing requirements, 
the following factors: Color (25 
points), uniformity of size and sym- 
metry (15 points), absence of defects 
(25 points) and character of fruit (35 
points). The relative importance of 
each factor has been expressed numer- 
ically on a scale of 100. The essential 
variations within each factor are so 
described that the value may be ascer- 
tained for each factor and expressed 
numerically. 

The factor AsBsENcE oF DeErFEcTS 
has reference to the character of work- 
manship in the preparation of the 
product, and to the degree of freedom 
from crushed or mashed figs, scab, 
bruised spots, tough woody stems, spots 
of discoloration, or mechanical, patho- 
logical or insect injury of any kind. 

Issuep: Feb. 3, 1941. 
EFFECTIVE: March 1, 1941. 


THE END. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





Vanillin from Clove Oil 


To the Editor 
of Foop INpusTRIEs: 


Just what would you have us believe 
re vanillin in Hors d’Oeuvres? Eugenol, 
one of cloves ingredients has been used 
for synthetic vanillin as I remember 
it—B. M. Pituasuy, Merchants Ex- 
change Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 


AMS Inspection 
—An Outside View 


To the Editor 
of Foon InpustRIEs: 

I have perused with considerable in- 
terest your symposium on the AMS and 
the canning industry, published in the 
May number of Foop Inpusrrizs. 

By omitting consideration of the chief 
objection to the AMS system, you have 
made a fairly good case. 

The chief objection to this or any 
other similar system is the atrocious 
bureaucracy it creates. The world is 
today shedding rivers of blood and un- 
dergoing tortures unbelievable on be- 
half of human freedom. However, the 
dictators we are fighting today are tame 
affairs as compared with a bureaucratic 
dictatorship, for eventually these few 
insane dictators will be disposed of— 
if not by the forces of democracy, a lit- 
tle later by the inevitable processes of 
nature. Bureaucracy, however, is im- 
mortal. ‘The only way the country can 
be rid of it is by a revolution, and a 
revolution of terrific proportions and re- 
sult-—something similar to the French 
Revolution. 

The Federal Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration greatly welcomed this cannery 
inspection business, for it gave this 
bureau an opportunity to greatly in- 
crease its influence, its personnel and 
the amount of funds it handles. The 
latter is the important feature, for un- 
der the law, the Secretary of Agriculture 
may prescribe “such rules and _ regula- 
tions . . . including payment of such 
fees as will be reasonable and as nearly 
as may be to cover the cost of the service 
tendered . . . and as will reimburse the 
Agricultural Marketing Service for the 
salary and all expenses of the factory in- 
spector and fees of the official grader, 
to which shall be added an appropriate 
percentage of charges assessed to cover 
as nearly as practicable administrative 
overhead expenses.” 

The last clause, “administrative over- 
head expenses” will cover a multitude 
of sins—among others the payment of 
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an elaborate and well-organized propa- 
ganda machine on behalr of the bureau 
and its bureaucrats. With this ma- 
chine, it can control alleged consumer 
groups and keep up a battle ostensibly 
on behait of consumers, but in reality 
on behalt of the bureau and its mem- 
bers. The latter method was exempli- 
fied recently in a hearing before the 
Federal Food & Drug Administration in 
which a woman testified that she was 
there representing 80,000 consumers 
who wanted a certain thing, according 
to her testimony. On cross examina- 
tion, however, she was forced to admit 
that these 80,000 consumers were 
merely subscribers to a periodical which 
she and some of her associates pub- 
lished for profit, and that her expres- 
sions Of opinion in said testimony were 
her own only. In other words, she 
didn’t have the backing of a single per- 
son of this alleged 80,000 consumers. 
She, however, was put on the stand to 
testify by the Federal bureau. 

‘The AMS may contribute some serv- 
ice to the packer and the consumers— 
probably does. However, the limited 
amount of service that it contributes is 
several times more than offset by the 
saddling upon the neck of the already 
overburdened public of an autocratic 
bureau with its thousands of parasitic 
minions, who cannot be gotten rid of 
once they are in office. 

It is unnecessary to point out to you 
that these bureaucrats become civil 
service employees, with all of the ap- 
palling burden of waste and incompe- 
tency implied under the same. 

With a force of bureaucrats such as 
would exist when all canning and food 
packing establishments come under the 
system, the Food & Drug Administration 
will be in possession of a club with 
which it can terrorize not only any 
packer into submission, but any con- 
sumers Or consumer group. 

Our cherished liberties—our bill of 
rights—our national independence for 
the individual, all are rapidly disappear- 
ing by just such methods as this AMS 
movement. If the canners only would, 
they could get together, police their 
own industry, and accomplish vastly 
more than any group of bureaucrats 
could accomplish with half the cost 
and no sacrifice of human liberty. 

It, of course, should also be borne in 
mind by our optimistic reformers and 
consumers that all of such regulation 
inevitably will materially increase the 
cost of food to the consumers, for in 
last analysis, the consumers must pay 
the bill.—Ira D. Carpirr, President, 
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Washington Dehydrated Food Co., 
Yakima, Wash. 

Epiror’s Nore: Dr. Cardiff's last 
suggestion was tried from 1919 to 1921 
when the National Canners Association 
carried on its Inspection Service. That 
effort at self-policing ended unhappily 
for several reasons, not the least of 
which were the expense, the lack of real 
authority and occasional failure to give 
whole-hearted cooperation. 


Do Not Use Terne Plate 


‘To the Editor 
of Foop INpusrrRIEs: 

In the June issue of Foop Inpusrries, 
on page 82, there appears a release by 
the OPM asking can manufacturers to 
reduce the tin coating on cans. It is 
also suggested that terne plate be sub- 
stituted for tin wherever feasible. Since 
the article mentions only food products, 
it might be assumed that some thought 
has been given to the use of terne plate 
for food containers. 

Terne plate certainly has no place 
in the manufacture of containers or 
equipment used in the processing or 
packing of foods. The lead problem 
which has plagued the maple industry 
for the last five years and still con- 
tinues to do so is chiefly due to the 
replacement of tin by terne plate on sap 
buckets and spouts, which was intro- 
duced during the first World War. 
The presence of lead in maple products 
was not discovered until about 20 years 
after the mistake had been made, prin- 
cipally because no one had previously 
looked for it but also because there 
were no rapid and accurate analytical 
methods for the amounts involved 
available until recent years. 

In view of the fact that the Food & 
Drug Administration has urged that the 
use of terne plate utensils be discontin- 
ued ever since lead was first discovered 
in maple products, it is not likely that 
the Administration would approve its 
use for other food containers or equip- 
ment. In fact, under Sec. 420 of the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act, food 
packed in terne plate containers could 
be considered adulterated simply be- 
cause of the composition of the con- 
tainer. 

It is quite possible that there was no 
intention to recommend terne plate for 
food container use. If there was, the 
unfortunate experience of the maple in- 
dustry with this material should auickly 
discourage its use by others.—Aucust 
Conuin. Chief Chemist. Cary Maple 
Sugar Co., Inc., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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Time to turn in 
your wrapper! 





How long have you been using your present wrapper? Are you 


still satisfied with it? Suppose you look 


Would a new design or different color 


at it again critically? 


combination make it 


more appealing? Many of our customers tell us that the color- 


ful new wraps we created for them are 
definitely helping win more sales. 

If you are seriously interested, our art 
and printing departments are at your 
service and will gladly submit suggestions 
and ideas for a new Patapar wrapper for 
you. Easiest way to get started is to send 
us one of your present wrappers and indi- 


cate any changes you may wish included. 


Why Patapar makes 
the ideal wrapper 


Patapar is not only insol- 
uble and grease- resisting 
but also odorless, tasteless, 
and boil-proof. You can 
count on it to give the 
utmost protection. 

And Patapar can be 
handsomely printed in one, 
two, or more colors to 
give you a wrapper of 


irresistible sales appeal. 


PAPER COMPANY 


PATAPAR PATERSON PARCHMENT 


REG, U.S, PAT. OFF, 


Vegetable Parchment 





Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment Since 1885 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Branch Offices: 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


111 W. Washington St., Chicago, IIL. 
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FOOD EQUIPMENT NEWS 





Magnetic Separator 


FoR REMOVING IRON PARTICLES from 
free-flowing food materials such as 
sugar, grain, seeds, and so on, S. G. 
Frantz Co., Inc., 161 Grand St., New 
York City, has brought out the Ferro- 
Filter No. 68. 

This device consists of a stack of sev- 
eral iron grids magnetized by a d.c. 
coil in a casing surrounding the grids. 
The grids are made of sloping vanes 
which act to divide and retard the flow- 
ing stream of material. Alternate grids 
have vanes sloping in opposite direc- 
tions. In this way the material is caused 
to follow a zig zag path in passing 
through the separator, giving full op- 
portunity for iron particles or magnetic 



































Magnetic separator for free-flowing food 
materials. 


With this system, the only regular 
attention required is the supplying of 
briquets to the unit as needed. 


Refrigerating Equipment 


Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa., has 
brought out a new line of refrigerat- 
ing machines particularly designed for 
use with Freon-12 on air conditioning 
work for food processing plants. ‘hese 
machines, called the “Eclipse Models” 
are available in three sizes. Capacities 
range up to 60 tons of refrigeration in 
a single machine. The machines are 
built with 3, 4 or 6 cylinders, for opera- 
tion at speeds up to 900 r.p.m. Stand- 
ard drive is by V-belt, but motors can 
be installed directly on the shaft when 


scaling up of machines. When it is 
used in the proper concentration, it is 
said not to injure tin coatings. It is 
supplied only in the form of hard 
briquets for use in the Nu-Fos alkalin- 
ity-control unit. This alkalinity control 
unit, supplied to users of the briquets, 
feeds the cleanser in solution into the 
washwater at a constant rate which 
can be regulated to suit conditions. 
The advantages cited for this sys- 
tem are: The automatic feed insures 
washwater of proper strength at all 
times; the cleanser is consumed only 
while the washing machine is in oper- 
ation; the system does away with the 
need of making up stock solutions of 
cleaning compounds; waste due to spill- 
ing is avoided; and the unit does not 
clog up with crystallized materials. 


materials to be caught by the edges desired. 
of the vanes. 

To clean the separator, nothing more 
is necessary than to turn off the cur- 
rent, whereupon the magnetic material 
falls through the machine. There are 
no moving parts. Feed is from a shal- 
low hopper at the top and the discharge 
is directly from the bottom of the sep- 
arator. Approximate dimensions, ex- 
clusive of legs, are, 19 in. in diameter 
and 15 in. in height. 


Diesel Engines 


FOR SUCH APPLICATIONS as gencrator 
drives, power drives, compressor drives, 
and the powering of refrigeration 
plants, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
60 E. 44th St., New York City, has 
brought out the Type 16 diesel engine. 
This is a heavy-duty machine with from 
two to eight cylinders available in pow- 
ers from 375 to 1,000 hp. It is so de- 
signed that it can be converted to 
operation with gas at any time the 
owner desires and then reconverted to 
diesel operation. It is of the four-cycle, 
direct-injection type, and is especially 
designed for continuous duty. 


Brewery Pump 


A PORTABLE BREWERY PUMP has been 
placed on the market by Blackmer 
Pump Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. ‘This 
pump is used for transferring yeast 


mend 


al. 
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from the fermenting tanks to the col- 
lecting tanks, after the raw beer has 
been drawn off. It is connected to a 
tubber suction hose and is controlled 
by a pendant switch. 

The pump is of standard Blackmer 
sanitary design, powered with a gear- 
head motor mounted on a common 
base. The entire unit is mounted on a 
truck for portability. In addition to 
handling yeast, this portable unit can 
serve as a general utility pump for 
other transfer operations. 


Milk Can Cleanser 


A NEW BRIQUET for use in washing 
milk and cream cans, called the “Super- 
Nu-Fos” has been developed by Math- 
ieson Alkali Works, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. According to the manu- 
facturer, this cleanser removes milk 
residues effectively, leaving a clean 
rinsing surface and insuring low bac- 
terial count, provides a practical con- 
trol for hard water and eliminates the 
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Heavy-duty diesel engines designed for converting to gas fuel when desired. 
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Explosion-Proof Motor 


Century Exvecrric Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has brought out an explosion- 
proof motor particularly designed for 
use in explosive atmospheres contain- 
ing grain dust. This totally inclosed, 
fan-cooled motor has been approved 
by the Underwriters’ Laboratories for 
so-called “Class 2, Group G,” atmo- 
spheres. 


Adjustable Speed A.C. Drive 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY for industrial ap- 
plications requiring smoothly adjust- 
able speed over wide ranges with con- 
stant torque, in locations where only 
a.c. supply is available, a new 10 to | 
adjustable speed drive which uses a 
series circuit without the usual exciter, 
has been developed by Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ‘This drive is available in ratings 
from 1 to 15 hp. with a standard speed 
range of from 175 to 1750 r.p.m., for 
2 or 3 phase operations on 220, 440 
or 550 volt, 60 cycle systems. 

The drive has five parts including 
control as follows: (1) A single unit 
motor generator set consisting of a 
squirrel cage induction motor, driving 
a series d.c. generator which supplies 
operating voltage for (2) a d.c. series 
motor coupled to the driven load; (3) 
in parallel with the generator series 
field is a rheostat which controls the 
driving motor speeds; (4) control ap- 
paratus consisting of an across-the-line 
starter for the squirrel-cage motor; (5) 
and a push-button station. 

The manufacturer states that this 
drive is more flexible than the wound- 
rotor motor and is more efficient than 
the conventional variable voltage sys- 
tem because it has no exciter rotational 
losses. In it, high torque characteris- 


tics of the d.c. series motor are com- 
bined with the flatspeed properties 
of the shunt motor to give good speed- 
torque characteristics. 

Optional features with this drive in- 
clude dynamic braking and inching. 
Dynamic braking requires no external 
braking resistor, but employs a braking 
field wound right into the motor. 
Horsepower ratings are based on top 
speed of 1750 r.p.m. at 40 deg. C. 
Continuous operation. Open frames 
are standard, but splashproof and_to- 
tally inclosed frames can be supplied 
when desired. 


Comparison Demonstrator 


KimsLE Grass Co. (Ruth Glass Divi- 
sion), Conshohocken, Pa., has devel- 
oped a device for giving visual proof of 
dirt, rust or other impurities in liquids. 
This is particularly designed as a help 
in controlling the appearance and qual- 
ity of various liquids and oils. 

These demonstrators are available in 
single-barrel, two-barrel and_three-bar- 
rel design, for comparison of control 
samples, dirty liquids and_ treated 
liquids. The flat-glass barrels are de- 
signed to show off the impurities and 
color of the liquid to the maximum 
advantage. 


Meter for Vitamin B: and B: 


PuorovoLtr Corp., 10 E. 40th St., 
New York City, has designed the 
Lumerton Fluorescence meter, an in- 
strument for measuring the fluorescence 
of a solution in such operations as the 
thiochrome method of determining 
vitamin B; and the method of D. B. 
Hand for determining vitamin B,. The 
makers claim that one of the most im- 
portant features of this instrument is 
that instability of readings, caused by 





Adjustable speed a.c. drive composed of these five units, which form the complete drive 


including the control. 
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observing 
color, sediment and quality of liquids. 


Comparison demonstrator for 


fluctuation of the light output of the 
mercury vapor lamp, are effectively 
eliminated and that strictly reproduce- 
able measurements are obtained. These 
stable readings are obtained through 
the use of a balanced bridge circuit. 

In operation, the light of the mercury 
vapor lamp after it passes through a 
filter which transmits only ultra-violet 
light, is split into two beams, one en- 
tering the sample holder and acting 
by fluorescence on the measuring photo- 
cell, the other acting upon a balance 
photocell. The ratio, not the actual 
amount, of the current produced by 
the cells is used to measure the fluor- 
escence so that a change in the light 
output, acting equally on both measur- 
ing and balance cells, has no effect upon 
the readings. The light enters the sam- 
ple holder in a strictly parallel beam. 
Two high sensitivity _ self-generating 
photocells, acting in parallel, are ar- 
ranged on the two sides of the sample 
holder so as to utilize the greatest pos- 
sible amount of fluorescence and _ to 
permit measurement of extremely low 
concentrations. About 12 c.c. of liquid 
are sufficient for fluorescence determina- 
tion. Color filters between sample 
holder and photocells are used to elim- 
inate the influence of primary (ultra- 
violet) fluorescence which may be 
scattered by suspended particles in the 
solution, thus excluding the effect of 
turbidity. A high sensitivity multiple 
reflection galvanometer, recently devel- 
oped by General Electric Co., is used 
as a current indicator. 

The manufacturers also state that a 
further important feature of the design 
consists in the fact that the same instru- 
ment can be used for transmission meas- 
urements. Such measurements, involv- 
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ing ultra-violet absorption, can be used 
to determine vitamin A concentration. 
Also, the mercury vapor lamp can be re- 
placed by an incandescent lamp so as 
to extend the field of application of the 
instrument to the determination, by 
means of transmission in the visible 
range, of vitamins C, D, E, carotene 
and nicotinic acid as well as to general 
colorimetric and abridged spectropho- 
tometric work. 

For taking reflection measurements 
on solids, powders and opaque liquids, 
a special reflecting unit can be attached 
to the instrument. 


Splashproof Motor 


GENERAL Evecrric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has introduced into its ‘“Tri- 
Clad”” line of motors a splashproof, 
ball bearing, polyphase induction mo- 
tor that comes in 1 to 15 horsepower. 
This new line is particularly designed 
to meet the needs of applications 
where splashing water and_ other 
liquids are present as in dairies or 
breweries. 

In general, this new line embodies 
the features of the recently announced 
general purpose Tri-Clad motors. Out- 
standing features include stator frame 
and end seals, that resist rust-and cor- 
rosion. ‘he Formex wire windings are 
highly resistant to moisture and the 
ball bearings are thoroughly protected 
from moisture. The ventilating open- 
ings of this motor stator frame and 
end seal are baffled to block the en- 
trance of splashing liquids. An arrange- 
ment of cast baffles within the side 
openings of the stator frame blocks 
splashing from the side. Additional pro- 
tection is provided by the covering of 
Glyptal plastic over the windings. Am- 
ple space for making connections 
quickly is afforded by this motor’s 
liquid-tight cast iron conduit box buiit 
into the motor frame. 





New splashproof motor for dairies, brew- 
eries and other food plants. 
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Vibratory feed weigher for filling cartons with cookies, crackers and similar food products. 


Ribbon Ice Machine 


YorK Ice Macuinery Corp., York, 
Pa., has introduced the Model DER-25 
Flak-Ice Frosty Ribbon machine. ‘This 
is a remotely refrigerated machine, 
capable of producing up to + tons of 
ice ribbons per day in continuous or 
intermittent service as needed. 

Designed for conservation of floor 
space, this model can be suspended 
from the ceiling nearest to the point 
where the ice is needed, and the only 
floor space required is that necessary 
for a bin to catch the ice ribbon. The 
refrigerating unit can be located in an- 
other room where more space is avail- 
able. 

Connected to refrigerating units of 
5, 74 or 10 hp. capacity, respectively, 
the Model DER-25 machine will pro- 
duce 4,700 lb., 6,160 Ib. or 7,340 Ib. 
of ice per day at 60 deg. I. water 
temperature. ‘The machine is recom- 
mended for use by such food indus- 
tries as those engaged in the process- 
ing of fish, sausage, baked goods, 
dairy products, poultry or produce. 


Guard for Portable Mixer 


A METAL RING GUARD that also acts as 
a stand is now available for use on 
clamp-type portable air-motored mixers 
and agitators made by Eclipse Air 
Brush Co., 400 Park Ave., Newark, 
N. J. In this guard, a ring protects the 
impeller from contact with the mixing 
vessel when in use. The ring and its 
four metal supports provide a stand 
for the mixer which makes it easy to 
store the device when it is not in use. 

The four metal supports that hold 
the ring in place serve to protect the 
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shaft and prevent its getting out of 
alignment. ‘Two metal handles along- 
side of the air motor at the top of the 
frame are useful for lifting the agita- 
tor from the mixing vessel. 


Vibratory Feed Weigher 


TRIANGLE PackaGE MAcHINERY Co., 
900 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago, has 
developed a completely automatic 
model of the “Elec-Tri-Pak Weigher” 
especially designed for weighing and 
filling cookies, crackers and _ similar 
food products into cartons with or 
without liners. Designated as Model 
N2-C, this machine is a twin vibratory 
feed weigher that fills two packages at 
one time. It is equipped with a power- 
driven conveyor carrying the packages 
up to and away from the machine. 
Equipment also includes an automatic 
control which stops discharge from the 
machine if the packages fail to reach 
the discharge spout. For packages with 
liners, automatic liner spreaders are 
supplied. 

Packages filled by this machine may 
vary from 4 to 16 oz. and the output 
is 15 to 25 packages per minute. The 
accuracy is said to be exact weight to 
one or two pieces plus or minus. 

Products being packaged by this 
equipment are carried by belt conveyor 
from a hopper onto electrically vi- 
brated feed plates. Weighing is accom- 
plished in the discharge spouts which 
are connected directly to scales set to 
a predetermined weight. When the 
load in the spout balances the scales, 
discharge from the feed plate auto- 
matically stops. After the load has 
been discharged into the package, the 
feed cycle is repeated. It is claimed 
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SAVING MONEY 
EVERY MINUTE! 


A ‘Caterpillar’? Diesel D4400 Engine 
drives all the machinery in this plant 
of the Huson Ice & Coal Co. 

Social Circle, Georgia. 


Huson Ice & Coal Co., of Social 
Circle, Georgia, powers its ice plant 
with a “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine 
that runs 24 hours a day, 12 months a 
year, and saves money every minute! 


The engine supplies power for mak- 
ing 3600 pounds of ice daily on only 
one gallon of 8c fuel per hour! 


P. J. Huson, the owner, operates 
a larger ice plant at Covington, Ga., 
also powered by a “Caterpillar” Die- 
sel Engine. He estimates his annual 
saving in the Covington plant at 
over $1500, as compared with pur- 
chased electric power! Says Mr. 
Huson: “I am more than satisfied. 
Plenty of power and no trouble since 
installation. This outfit is what ice 
manufacturers need.” 


CATERPILLAR 





A “Caterpillar” Diesel Engine or 
Electric Set can save money for you 
if you are now paying $50 or more a 
month for power, and your rate is 
2c or more per kilowatt-hour. SEND 
FOR FREE LITERATURE. Give a brief 
description of your plant and your 
present average monthly power bill. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO. 
DEPT. FI-8 PEORIA, ILL. 





@ ‘'Caterpillar'' Diesel Engines and 
Electric Sets are built for long life 
and heavy duty. They operate effi- 
ciently on low-priced, low-grade fuel 
— such as No. 3 domestic burner oil. 
Self-contained and self-regulated, 
"'Caterpillar'' Diesel Electric Sets 
supply steady voltage without the 
need of switchboard, voltage regu- 
lator or other external control 
apporatus. 











DIESE: ENGINES AND ELECTRIC SETS 
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that this machine will handle tie 
most delicate products without break- 
age and that all fine particles are 
screened out during the package filling 
operation. 


Drum-Dumping Stacker 


LEewis-SHEPARD SALES Corp., 245 Wal- 
nut St., Watertown, Mass., has brought 
out a new type of drum-dumping 
stacker for handling the dumping of 
drums, barrels and other containers of 
liquid or dry materials. The purpose of 
this device is to permit the operator to 
control from the floor the dumping of 














Drum-dumping stacker for emptying con- 
tainers in elevated positions. 


the container while it is in elevated 
position. A self-locking worm makes it 
possible to hold the drum instantly for 
as long as desired in any position. Con- 
trol from the floor also permits the 
operator to reverse the tilting of the 
drum or barrel, and also to slow down 
or stop the flow of material from the 
container. 


Water Filter 


STAYNEW Fitter Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., has applied the “radial fin con- 
struction” used in their air filters to a 
new type of water filter. Known as 
Model OPHLS for water filtration, the 
new filter is of simple construction and 
positive filtering action. All of the wa- 
ter passes through special fabric filter 
mediums said to possess the advantage 
of high efficiency plus minimum restric- 
tion of water flow. The construction 
permits a large area of filtering medium 
to occupy a relatively small space. For 
example, a radial fin construction insert 
only 11 in. high by 8% in. in diameter 
possesses an active filtering area of 
1,325 sq. in. 

There are no moving parts in the new 
filter and the large filtering area is said 
to permit long periods of operation 
without attention. When attention is 
necessary, the entire insert can be easily 
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removed by unbolting the head and 
removing one wing nut. Units can be 


_ installed so that cleaning is effected by 


packwashing with clean water. Addi- 
tional advantages claimed for this filter 
are lightness and compactness. 


Bi-Metal Tubing 


For APPLICATIONS of tubing and piping 
where a single metal or alloy fails rap- 
idly from corrosive attack, or where it 
causes rancidity or metallic contamina- 
tion in a food or liquid, Bridgeport 
Brass Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has de- 
veloped “Duplex” tubing. This tubing 
has an inner tube of one metal or al- 
loy and an outer tube of a different 
metal or alloy. The metals are chosen 
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Tubing constructed of two metals or alloys 
to avoid contamination of food liquids or 
corrosion. 


to meet the specific application being 
made. For example, in a food plant 
where oils become rancid im ordinary 
tubing, a combination of stainless steel 
and brass has been used. 


Steel Container 
With Pouring Spout 
Witson-BENNETT MANUFACTURING 


Co., 6534 S. Menard Ave., Chicago, 
has developed the Type R “Por-Pail’”, 


New kettle scrubber is similar to this sus- 
pended type of tube cleaner except that it 
has a 40-in. support handle on the brush. 
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Steel container with pouring spout comes 
in 5 and 10 gal. sizes. 


a steel container in 5 and 10 gal. sizes 
suitable for sirups, oils and other food- 
stuffs. In these containers, the top 
and bottom heads are rounded, respec- 
tively, in convex and concave shape, so 
that the containers will nest one on 
top of the other. In addition, the rims 
are raised to create an interlocking 
effect when the containers are stacked. 
In this way, the containers can be 
stored or displayed in vertical stacks 
with safety. 

The 5-gal. size is available with 
either separate lug-type cover or with 
integral seamed-on cover. The first 
model has the familiar wooden baling 
type handle while the closed container 
has an easy-grip handle that fits into a 
recess in the cover. The 10-gal. size 
is available only in the drum type with 
integral seamed-on cover. 

Three different types of pouring 
spouts are available on this container. 
The standard closure has an outer dust 
cap, a twist cap, an inner seal and a 
swivel spout that swings out of the 
way when the containers are stacked. 
The other two openings available are 
a narrower threaded type with inner 
seal and dust cap and the government- 
approved type with raised eyelets to 
allow sealing. 


Kettle Scrubber 


FoR CLEANING KETTLES, National Elec- 
tric Manufacturers Co., 60 E. 42nd St., 
New York City, has developed a solu- 
tion feed kettle scrubber. This unit is 
similar to that shown in the accom- 
panying photograph except that the 
brush at the end of the 15-ft. flexible 
shaft is equipped with a supporting 
handle about 40 in. long. The solution 
is fed through a tube which is twined 
with the driveshaft inside of the flexible 
covering. This solution sprays out 
through the bristles of the brush to the 
surface that is being cleaned and 
scrubbed by this rotating brush. 

This kettle scrubber can be mounted 
on a track in front of the kettles or on 
a crane support designed to service a 
number of kettles. 
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‘STRIPPED 


) SECONDS 


for saving cleaning 


operating costs. 








Outstanding features and advantages that provide 
most effective pumping of liquids make Wright 
Stainless Steel Pumps highly successful for a wide 
variety of applications in the food industries, 


These time-tested and proved stainless steel pumps 
are extremely sanitary, durable and efficient. They 
reduce operating and maintenance cost and are 
quickly taken apart for cleaning in 5 seconds. 














2 Lower clamp.and body 
... which is then easily 
removed. 


1 Twist wing nut hold- 
ing clamp and swing 
locking nut out of way. 

















4 Remove impeller with 
shaft, and face plate. Slip 
seal ring ‘‘A’’ from shaft. 


3 Turn impeller back- 
ward to unscrew shaft 
from spring coupling. 


R. G.WRIGHT COMPANY, INC. 


2934 MAIN ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 






GET THESE 
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Installation provide 
Wide range of sizes. Bulletin 3134-A. 
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UNIT HEATERS 


Cold hands and feet, chilly spirits 
put a crimp in the efficiency of any 
department. Buffalo Unit Heaters end 
this winter slow-down. Easily and 
economically installed almost any- 
where. For general warmth, or “spot” 
heating—Buffalo Unit Heaters provide 
comfortable warmth, directionally 
controlled. Sizes to fit any type of 
structure, new or old, regardless of 
area or ceiling height. Write for full 
details stating the type of installation 
in which you're interested. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 
181 Mortimer St. Buffalo, New York 
Branch Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd. 
Kitchener, Ont. 






















Buffalo Breezo-Fin Unit Heater for smaller areas 
or Isolated Quiet sturdy, easy to install. 


UNIT HEATERS 


AND 


“——o*" 


CONDITIONING CABINETS 
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BOOKLETS - 


LITERATURE 


| JUST OFF THE PRESS 


¢ BULLETINS 





FOOD PLANT 
EQUIPMENT 





Conveyor Idlers—A new line of rubber- 
treaded return idlers for belt conveyors from 
14 to 60 in. in width is described with speci- 
fications in folder A-640 issued by Link-Belt 
Co., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Filling Equipment—The “Universal Filler,” 
a machine for filling a wide range of mate- 
tials into a wide range of sizes and types of 
packages, employing the auger principle, is 
described in a recent bulletin of Stokes & 
Smith Co., 4901 Summerdale Ave., Phila- 
delphia. 


Food Plant Motors—Protected types of 
streamlined motors, designed particularly for 
use in dairy plants and other food industries 
are described in Bulletin DC-70 published 
by Howell Electric Motors Co., Howell, 
Mich. 


Materials Handling Equipment—In general 
catalog No. 40, a full line of materials 
handling equipment for food industry and 
other plants, together with power transmis- 
sion equipment and such industrial machin- 
ery as cottonseed oil mill equipment, are 
described by the Continental Industrial Div., 
Continental Gin Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


Mixing Equipment—“Flexibility in Mixing 
Operations” is the title of an eight-page 
bulletin describing the Glen 340 batch 
mixer, its operations, and various attach- 
ments such as bowls and agitators that are 
available with it, published by American 
Machine & Foundry Co., 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Refrigeration Equipment—Ammonia com- 
pressor refrigeration equipment for the food 
industries is illustrated and described in a 
folder, Form 1743, published by Creamery 
Package Mfg. Co., 1243 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 


Refrigeration Equipment—Condensing _ re- 
frigeration units, in sizes from } hp. to 25 
hp. for use in industrial refrigerating and 
air conditioning operations, are described 
with specifications and dimensional drawings 
in the new catalog of Brunner Mfg. Co., 


Utica, N. Y. 


Sanitary Glass Pumps—A new size of Pyrex 
all-glass pump for sanitary installations, size 
+x lin., is described and illustrated with 
specification in Bulletin 336 of Nash Engi- 
necring Co., South Norwalk, Conn. 


Water Stills—Automatic stills for supplying 
pure distilled water, heated by gas, steam or 
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electric current, in capacities from 24 to 6 
gal. per minute, are described in Catalog 
No. 41-F, issued by F. J. Stokes Co., Tabor 
Road, Olney P. O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Water Treating Equipment—“Double 
Check” Zeolite water softeners for use in 
treating boiler feed water and process water 
are described in Bulletin No. 605 issued by 
Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, Il. 


PLANT SUPPLIES 





Bearing Bronze—A new general catalog of 
stock sizes of bearing bronze, together with 
a comprehensive price list, has been issued 
as 76-page Catalog No. 410 by Johnson 
Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 


Diesel Engine—How existing diesel engines 
can be modernized by the use of certain 
changeover parts, including cylinder heads, 
cylinders, pistons, connecting rods and so 
on, is explained in a 12-page illustrated 
bulletin entitled “Modernizing your Diesel” 
published by Fairbanks-Morse Co., Chicago, 
Il. 


Oil Burners—Many installations of oil burn- 
ers in industrial plants and other locations 
are illustrated, with a description of the 
burners, in a 8-page bulletin published by 
National Airoil Burner Co., Inc., 1284 E. 
Sedgley Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pumping Equipment—Diaphragm pumps for 
such industrial services as the operation of 
filters and the handling of food liquids, are 
described in Bulletin No. 112 of 'T. Shriver 
& Co., Harrison, N. J. 


Reduction Drive—A geared reduction drive 
to use in connection with a single V-belt 
reduction to give speeds between 11 and 
250 r.p.m., from 4 to 30 hp., is described 
in Catalog R-41 issued by the American 
Pulley Co., 4200 Wissahickon Ave., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


CONTROL 
EQUIPMENT 





Automatic Controls—Hydraulic automatic 
controls for the automatic synchronization 
of machines, for automatic speed control and 
for other uses in connection with Reeves 
variable speed transmissions, are described 
with application data in a folder published 
by Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


Control Equipment—A condensed catalog 
describing the complete “Wheelco” line of 
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control equipment, in particular tempera- 
ture controls, has been issued as Bulletin 
No. X-4000 by Wheelco Instruments Co., 
1292 S. Halsted St., Chicago. 


Control Equipment—Non-indicating tem- 
perature and pressure controllers of the air- 
operated remote bulb type, are described 
with application information, particularly as 
referring to such equipment as blanchers, 
coolers, chill vats, beer pasteurizers and other 
food equipment in bulletin 77-2 issued by 
Brown Instrument Co., Wayne & Roberts 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Control Equipment—A line of motor power 
units and motorized valves, designed to oper- 
ate with control instruments in a control 
system, forms the subject of catalog No. 
77-1 of Brown Instrument Co., Wayne & 
Roberts Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Motor Control—“More for your Control 
Dollar” is the title of a 12-page bulletin 
illustrating applications of motor control, 
published by General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


Photoelectric Florimeter—An instrument for 
chemical analysis by means of measuring the 
intensity of fluorescence produced in a solu- 
tion under controlled conditions of illumina- 
tion, called the “Spekker Fluorimeter”’ is de- 
scribed in Bulletin SB295 published by 
Adam Hilger, Ltd., 98 St. Pancras Way, 
London, N. W. 1, England. 


Recording Instruments—In 16-page _ illus- 
trated bulletin 570, strip chart recording 
instruments for pressure, liquid level, flow, 
mechanical motion and other measurements 
are described with application information 
by the Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





Building Material—The use of “Century” 
asbestos corrugated roofing and siding for 
the quick and adequate construction of in 
dustrial buildings is described and illustrated 
in a 32-page bulletin issued by Keasbey & 
Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 


Employee Selection—A 16-page booklet en- 
titled “The Use of Ability and Aptitude 
Testing in Business” gives a simple explan 
ation of a scientific plan, used in testing 
prospective employees, as developed by the 
Personnel Institute, Inc., 225 North 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Synthetic Rubber—“Hycar’” is the title of a 
booklet issued by the Hydrocarbon Chem 
ical & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, describ 
ing various forms of synthetic rubbers, in 
particular Hycar O. R., an oil resistant type. 
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This new vitamin product, which 


contains not less than 4500 micrograms 
of riboflavin per gram, is economically 
priced on the basis of this factor alone, 
but because Solvamin is a natural prod- 
uct, other important members of the 
vitamin B complex are present in 
significant amounts. Every gram of 


Solvamin contains approximately 500 


A Rich Natural 
Source of 


RIBOFLAVIN 


micrograms of pantothenic acid to- 
gether with small amounts of thiamin 


(B,), pyridoxin (Bg), and biotin. 


Solvamin is an excellent medium 
for adding riboflavin to cereals, flour, 
candy and other food products, A 
request on your letterhead will bring 


a sample and detailed information. 


(OMMERCIAL SOLVENTS 








Corporation 


17 EAST 42nd STREET, 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


~SOLVAMIN 


Rich in Riboflavin 
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FOOD TECHNOLOGY 


NEW DISCOVERIES 


AND 


INVENTIONS 





CONFECTIONERY 





Bacteriology of Candy 


BACTERIAL examination of chocolates, 
caramels, coconut cubes, mints, candy 
bars, candy and cough drops, Easter 
eggs, taffy and fudge showed that 
initial condition of the raw materials 
shares responsibility with sanitary con- 
ditions during manufacture when the 
final bacterial count is high. Factory- 
wrapped candies and properly handled 
hard candies (if subject to high heat 
in manufacture) generally have low 
bacterial counts while raisin and nut 
confections are likely to show a high 
count and a wide variety of organisms. 
Chocolate products tend to have high 
counts. Escherichia coli was not found 
in any of the candy samples. Survival 
time varied considerably, averaging 
slightly over 25 days, when Escherichia 
coli, Eberthella typhosa and _ several 
varieties of Salmonella were inoculated 
into fondant and chocolate fudge. 


Digest from “Bacteriology of Candy,” by 
Fred W. Tanner and Don M. Snyder, Proceed- 
ings of the First Food Conference, Institute of 
Food Technologists, 1940, p. 307. 


CANNED FOODS 





Process Determination 
In Canning 


SELECTION of a sterilization process 
which will give adequate protection 
without unnecessary expenditure of 
time and heat is based on test packs 
which are inoculated with a suitable 
test organism. The principal standard 


‘ Organisms now used for test packs are 


Clostridium botulinum as a_ typical 
health hazard, Cl. sporogenes for 
higher heat resistance, Cl. thermosac- 
charolyticum as a thermophilic anearobe 
and B. stearothermophilus as a flat-sour 
type. The selection depends on the 
conditions to be met. If health protec- 
tion is the sole objective, the choice is 
Cl. botulinum, but for protection 
against the various spoilage hazards an 
appropriate member of the spoilage 
organisms is chosen. Test packs are 
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then made under varying conditions of 
time and temperature so that the most 
economical cook which will give safe 
protection can be ascertained. Thus, in 
one case, heat-penetration and_heat- 
resistance tests were used to calculate 
a cook, and the result of the calcula- 
tion was 11.6 minutes at 240 deg. F. 
Test packs showed that a 12-minute 
cook still left 1.9 percent of nonsterile 
cans, but all cans were sterile if the 
cook was longer than 12 minutes. In 
general, there is similarly good agree- 
ment between the calculated process 
and the test process when sound prin- 
ciples are followed. 

Digest from “Experimental Procedure for 
Process Determination for Canned Foods,” by 
O. B. Williams, Proceedings of the First Food 
Conference, Institute of Food ‘Technologists, 
1940, p. 323. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 





Organic Acid Cleaning 
Agents for Dairy Industry 


Noncorrosive acid cleaning agents, 
having the properties of a detergent, 
have been in demand by dairymen for 
some time. ‘Today that demand is 
rapidly materializing. 

The discovery of organic acids with 
relatively low corrosive powers has made 
it possible to develop an acidified steam 
rinse in the cleaning of milk cans. 
The steam is acidified with gluconic 
acid through the use of a suction injec- 
tion. Results have been very satisfac- 
tory when the acid cleaning solution is 
held approximately to a pH of 6.0 to 
6.5. The solution should also be sprayed 
on the surface to be cleaned in the 
form of a mist in order to obtain the 
maximum results. 

In the past, only alkaline cleaning 
componds were accepted by the dairy 
industry. This was true because of their 
inherent chemical and physical prop- 
ertics. Also, the acid compound used 
in the past had an inferior detergency, 
as well as an intense corrosive action 
upon the metal being washed. 

The ever-widening applications of 
wetting agents and the discovery of 
their effective combinations with non- 
corrosive acid reacting solutions in- 
dicate that the long sought acid clean- 
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ing agents are about to be applied on 
a large scale. 

Another reason that acid cleaning 
solutions are preferred over alkaline 
solutions is that the bacteria destroyed 
by the solution are very undesirable. In 
fact, this type of bacteria is more 
undesirable than the type of bacteria 
destroyed by the use of alkaline clean- 
ing agents. Also, acid cleaning com- 
pounds tend to eliminate prevailing 
milkstone deposits on the inside of 
milk cans. 

One of the primary factors in obtain- 
ing the desired results in washing dairy 
cans is to have satisfactory washing 
equipment. This is definitely in the 
state of coming into being. There has 
been much improvement in can wash- 
ing during recent years that is essen- 
tially the result of good engineering 
and hydraulics. In order that the re- 
cently discovered acid cleaning solu- 
tion may exert its maximum powers 
as a cleaning agent, good washing equip- 
ment is necessary. 

Digest from an article presented at the 36th 
Annual Meeting of the American Dairy Science 


Association, Burlington, Vt., June 23 to 26, 1941, 
by M. E. Parker and G. W. Shadwick, Jr. 


FATS & OILS 





How to Remove Gossypol 
From Solvent-extracted 
Cottonseed Oil 


SoLvENT extraction of oils from seed 
meal is successfully practiced in Europe 
and is being introduced in America for 
soybean oil, but has not yet been suc- 
cessfully applied to cottonseed oil in this 
country. Pressing leaves about 6 per- 
cent oil, on the average, in cottonseed 
cake, or more than 3 times the resid- 
ual oil left by efficient solvent extrac- 
tion. The presence of gossypol in cot- 
tonseed complicates the problem since 
gossypol is toxic and must be removed. 
In making pressed oil this tonic com- 
pound is detoxified by the cooking treat- 
ment which increases the yield and qual- 
ity of the oil. 

Petroleum ether or hexane would be 
an efficient and relatively cheap solvent 
but the gossypol would have to be 
detoxified by a separate operation 
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N FLOUR MILL buildings of all types, 

housing from one to three milling 
units of widely-varying capacities and 
utilizing equipment made by many dif- 
ferent manufacturers, the MACHIN- 
ERY PIPING SYSTEM (MPS), plus 
liquid hydrocyanic acid (HCN) applied 
by Industrial Fumigation Engineers 
(IFE), ‘‘adds up” to economical, rapid, 
practically 100% extermination of insect 
pests in all stages of their life cycles. 


The MACHINERY PIPING SYS- 
TEM is POSITIVE. It was developed 
to utilize most effectively, yet safely, one 
of the most potent fumigants. Liquid 
HCN is high-pressured throughout an 
all-inclusive system of copper tubing, 
bronze fittings and bronze, dustproof 


nozzles. Thus, heavy concentrations of 
gas penetrate ALMOST INSTANTA- 
NEOUSLY into every part of the mill- 
ing equipment. The effectiveness of the 
method obviates extensive clean-up. 


A competent Industrial Fumigation 
Engineer will be glad to survey your 
mill and determine the cost “per barrel 
of yearly production’’ for an ADE- 
QUATE FUMIGATION PROGRAM. 


The production capacity now being 
served by the FLOUR MILL MA- 
CHINERY PIPING SYSTEM already 
totals more than 75,000 barrels of flour 
per day. The list, which includes some 
of the industry’s finest and largest mills, 
is available to interested mill executives. 


Economical and adequate control of insect pests in any 


mill can best be maintained by fumigation of all its 


equipment at the same time. 


Cyanamid & Chemical Corporation 


A Unit of American Cyanamid Company 


INSECTICIDE DEPARTMENT 


ou" KROCKEGELLER PLAZA » 


mew YORK, N. Y. 


KANSAS CIFY, MO. © AZUSA, CALIF. 
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since petroleum hydrocarbon solvents 
would leave it in the seed cake which 
would therefore be unsuitable for stock 
feeds. Results of experimental detoxi- 
fication by cooking are reported, with 
emphasis on the fact that cookin 
causes only a slight yield loss. Another 
possibility would be a 2-stage extraction 
in which the second stage would he 
extraction of gossypol from the sced 
cake with a solvent such as ether. This 
would have the advantage of conserv- 
ing the enzymes and proteins which 
are altered or destroyed by cooking 
and which offer opportunities for val- 
uable byproduct recovery from extracted 
seed cake. 

Digest from “Solvent Extraction of Cotton- 


seed Oil,” by H. S. Olcott, Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, Vol. 33, 611, 1941. 


VITAMINS 





Vitamin D in Milk 


Mik normally contains from 20 to 30 
U.S.P. units of vitamin D per quart. 
The amount will vary, depending on 
the kind of feed, percent of fat in the 
milk, period of lactation (colustrum 
milk is higher), sunshine, etc. Artificial 
irradiation of cows increases vitamin D 
in the milk but is uneconomical. There 
are several varieties of vitamin D from 
a chemical standpoint. In milk it is 
mainly D, and D;, with possibly D, 
and D,. 

The vitamin D content of milk can 
be increased by feeding the cows irradi- 
ated yeast, viosterol, cod liver oil ex- 
tract, or cocoa shell which has been 
exposed to sunshine and subsequently 
yeast-fermented. Yeast is more efficient 
than viosterol, while cod liver oil de- 
creases milk-fat production. Good-pro- 
ducing cows transfer more of the vita- 
min D fed to them into the milk than 
other cows, but only 2 to 3 percent of 
the amount fed to them gets into the 
milk. 

Commercially, vitamin D milk is 
also produced by adding concentrates 
to the milk or by irradiation. Concen- 
trates may be from fish liver oils or 
from activated ergosterol, dispersed in 
milk or vegetable oil. They will average 
4,000 units per milliliter, so that one 
milliliter (about 1/30 oz.) added to 
ten quarts, or about one-hundredth of 
one percent, will add 400 units per 
quart of milk. Irradiation consists in 
exposing thin flowing films of milk to 
ultraviolet light (2300-3100 Angstrom 
units) from carbon-arc or quartz mer- 
cury-vapor lamps. Modern equipment 
will handle up to 15,000 Ib. or more 
per hour at potencies of 135 to 400 
units per quart. Overirradiation leads 
to “sunshine” flavor, due to action of 
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the rays on the milk proteins. Vitamin 
D is stable and sterilization of evap- 
orated milk or drying of irradiated fluid 
milk does not affect it. No simple 
chemical means are yet available for 
determining D and a bio-assay with 
rats is necessary. 

Digest from “Vitamin D in Milk—A Re- 


view,’ by K. G. Weckel, Journal of Dairy 
Science, Vol. 24, 445, 1941. 


Food Fortification 
and Restoration 


THERE are dangers in haphazard fortifi- 
cation of foods with vitamins and min- 
erals, especially if fortification is carried 
above natural levels. Multiple correc- 
tions of the diet are likely to follow 
such a practice, leading to excessive use 
of corrective factors. 

If vitaminization is limited to res- 
toration of values lost in processing the 
food, industry can follow a systematic 
program of repairing damage incurred 
in processing of foods, e.g., in milling, 
canning, baking, extracting and refin- 
ing. Refined sugar, which makes up 
about 20 percent of the calories in the 
American diet, is practically vitamin- 
free. However, information is lacking 
as to the vitamins naturally occurring 
in sugar beets and cane. It seems prob- 
able that thiamin deficiency will be a 
threat as long as this large carbohydrate 
intake is left barren. Vitamin restora- 
tion in large-tonnage products, such as 
sugar and flour, would also involve 
serious problems in manufacture and 
control. Stability in storage may be af- 
fected. Constant analytical control 
would be required. 

Some of the needed vitamins are not 
yet available in large quantities, and 
production problems would be encoun- 
tered. The principal vitamin losses in 
processing of foods result from inactiva- 
tion by heat, or from direct vitamin 
loss in milling cereals and in discarding 
soluble vitamins in wash waters or 
cooking liquors which leach out water- 
soluble vitamins and minerals. Restora- 
tion of these losses would be a great 
improvement in the diet. 

Digest from “Fortification and Restoration of 
Processed Foods,” by R. R. Williams, Indus- 
sl and Engineering Chemistry Vol. 33, 718, 


SUGAR 





Sugars in Sweet Pickles 


Sucar penetration in pickles is gov- 
erned by the amount of acid, the 
amount of dextrose and sucrose, and 
also the time and sequence of adding 
these to the sweetening solution. 
Penetration proved to be fastest in 
the absence of acid, and slowest in 
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simultaneous souring and sweetening, a 
method which also causes greatest 
shrinkage. Souring to a 40- or 20-grain 
acid gives slightly faster penetration. 

Dextrose shows uniformly _ faster 
penetration than sucrose, and sucrose 
also causes more shrinkage. Adding dex- 
trose to sucrose reduces shrinkage. 

When dextrose and sucrose are mixed 
before being added to the solution, 
there is more shrinkage than when 
they are added separately. When suc- 
rose is added first and dextrose last 
there is more shrinkage at first, but 
the added dextrose counteracts it. 
When dextrose is added first: there is 
less shrinkage at first but more after 
sucrose is added. 

Digest from “Experimental Work on Process- 
ing and Finishing of Sweet Pickles, III. Use 
of Dextrose and Sucrose in Manufacture of 
Sweet Pickles,” by F. W. Fabian and R. G. 
Switzer, Proceedings of the First Food Con- 
ference, Institute of Food Technologists, 1940, 
p. 320. 


FROZEN FOODS 





Bacterial Death Rates 
In Frozen Egg Products 


Satt and low temperatures together 
exert a bactericidal effect in frozen egg 
products. For example, the bacterial 


count in salted yolks stored 33 days at 
10.4 deg. F'. dropped from nearly 3,000 
to 3 per gram. These yolks contained 
10 percent of added salt. Again, salted 
whole eggs (14 percent added salt) 
stored 82 days showed more than 90 
percent decrease in bacterial count. 
After thawing, the low bacterial count 
continued for a short time before 
growth was resumed. 

In further tests with salted yolks, 
the average drop in bacterial count 
was 96 percent in storage periods from 
4 to 7 weeks. Tests with highly con- 
taminated eggs gave about the same 
percentage drop as the eggs mentioned 
above. With 10 percent of added 
sugar, instead of salt, bacterial growth 
continues through the mixing period 
and to some extent through the freez- 
ing operation. 

However, experiments show that 
there is a gradual drop during the 
period of storage. 

Bacteria which grow best at 68 deg. 
F. are least affected in frozen storage. 
Of the organisms which grow at 98.6 
deg. F. those “of the coli-acrogenes 
group suffer the fastest drop in viability 
in frozen storage. 

Digest from “Observations on Death Rates 
for Bacterial Flora of Frozen Egg Products,” by 
F. A. Nielsen and G. F. Garnatz, Proceedings 


of the First Food Conference, Institute of 
Food Technologists, 1940, p. 289. 





CASTERS * IN 
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Send for this com- 
plete Colson caster 
catalog. It will sim- 
plify your selection 
of casters for any 
equipment 





ROM the smallest to the largest, Colson casters are built to quality 

standards. Because casters are not costly—it pays you to buy the 
best. You'll find Colson casters will serve you long—roll easily—and pay 
you well wherever a caster is needed. Make your selection from the 
Colson Caster Buyiny Guide—mailed on request. 
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Handle the New PachGastenr 
with R&M HOISTS 


: (Ancc le Mn eee 
OO as an Os ms et: 





The Oconomowoc Canning Co. plant at Sun Prairie, Wis., de- 
pends on R & M hoists to handle more than 300,000 cases of 
peas per season at the rate of 1,000 cases per hour. Above is 
shown a new R & M hoist recently installed to speed the packing 
of this year’s crop. Two R & M hoists are also on the job at the 
firm's Oconomowoc, Wis., plant and Poynette, Wis., branch. 


Short season, perishable foods, day-and-night 
rush when the crop’s moving—that’s where re- 
Here's the fast, sure-running, lable equipment pays double. No wonder so 
precision-built R & M hoist used many canners use the hoist that’s dependable, 


by canners everywhere. It is powerful and nimble—an R « M. 


sh-button controlled, has a ca- 
ert of 1,000 Ibs. and a hoist- At peak schedules or steady, year-round pro- 


ing speed of 54 feet per minute. duction, R & M hoists keep handling costs down 
Frame is built of welded steel. +4 a minimum, speed output, improve labor effi- 
ciency. There are 2,000 models, all built to quality 
e standards, from which you can choose now to fit 

the job in your plant. 


It will pay you to “take it up” with R « M. 
Get in touch now with the nearest R & M sales 
and service office listed in your telephone direc- 
tory or the following canning machinery manu- 
facturers who handle R « M hoists: 











Berlin Chapman Co........... Berlin, Wis. F.H. Langsenkamp Co.. . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co... Niagara Falls, N.Y. Dunkley Co............ Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Sprague-Sells Corp.........Hoopeston, Ill. A. K. Robins & Co........ Baltimore, Md. 


Write for descriptive literature to 


ROBBINS & MYERS, Inc. 


HOIST & CRANE DIVISION ¢ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO . 


MOTORS « FANS ¢ MOYNO PUMPS «© FOUNDED 1878 











MISCELLANEOUS 





Bacteriology of Nut Meats 


BACTERIOLOGICAL examination of 224 
samples of peanuts, pecans, almonds, 
Brazil, hazel, cashew and mixed nuts 
(bulk and packaged) showed wide vari- 
ability. The method of handling is an 
influential factor. Pecans were most 
variable, some showing very high 
counts. Nuts in transparent cellulose 
bags were more sanitary than bulk 
products. Mixed nuts showed higher 
counts than peanuts or cashew nuts. 

The commonest organisms were 
aerobic spore-forming rods. Seven of 
the 224 samples (3.12 percent) gave 
cultures of Escherichia coli, sometimes 
taken as a criterion of sanitary condi- 
tion. Staphylococci were present in 54 
samples (24 percent), a fact which may 
be significant since some of the staphy- 
lococci are sources of food poisoning. 
Survival time in artificially contami- 
nated nut meats at room temperature 
was 3 to 4 weeks for Eberthella ty- 
phosa, 5 weeks for Escherichia coli 
and 9 to 10 weeks for Staphylococcus 
aureus. 


Digest from “Bacteriology of Nut Meats,” by 
F. M. Clark and B. H. Booth, Proceedings of 
the First Food Conference, Institute of Food 
Technologists, 1940, p. 295. 


Aluminum Substitutes 


SuBSTITUTES that might be used to con- 
serve the supply of aluminum for de- 
fense use and essential civilian prod- 
ucts have been suggested to the OPM 
in a preliminary report from an advisory 
group of the National Academy of 
Sciences. 

The report cautioned that gener- 
alities with respect to substitutions were 
hazardous and emphasized that the 
suggestions must be taken only as 
guides. 

Substitutions for existing aluminum 
uses should generally come from mate- 
rials not at present subject to pri- 
orities. 

The known substitutes for alumi- 
num are, in general, those materials 
that were originally replaced by alumi- 
num. Such materials as brass, zinc and 
chromium for crome plating, as well 
as nickel for nickel plating, are them- 
selves so scarce as to be questionable 
present-day substitutes. 

Aluminum foil in many of its uses 
can be replaced by oiled paper, glassine, 
tin foil, lead foil or transparent cellu- 
lose. These substitutes will not be as 
satisfactory as aluminum foil but may 
be improved sufficiently to meet com- 
mergial conditions temporarily. 

Bottles (including milk) caps that 
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have been made of aluminum may be 
replaced by paper or by some form 
of sheet steel properly protected by 
paint or plastics, or plastics alone. 

Cooking utensils may be replaced by 
some form of sheet steel (with or with- 
out enamel), with some form of plas- 
tic application (as for example, for 
handles), with cast iron, glass or pot- 
tery. 

In general, it may be stated that 
under existing conditions plastics alone, 
cast iron, steel (with or without com- 
bination with plastics), wood, paper, 
iy and ceramics may be substituted 
or aluminum where it is absolutely 
essential to make a substitution. 


Digest from “Substitutes for Aluminum Out- 
lined as Conservation Aid to Defense,” Defense 
Bulletin, April 15, 1941, p. 20. 


Cowpea Starch 
Has Special Properties 


THE cowPEA (Vigna catjang) is an im- 
portant food crop in India. Analysis 
of seeds from the long-padded variety 
showed 39.2 percent starch and 11.12 
percent soluble carbohydrate. A labora- 
tory and semi-commercial method sim- 
ilar to that employed in producing 
cereal starches was applied to this 
variety of cowpea. The yields were 20 
percent of white starch (starch 87.3, 
moisture 12.02, ash 0.14 percent) and 
74.4 percent of pulp (protein 36.22, 
crude fiber 23.12, starch 27.55, mois- 
ture 8.17, ash 4.4 percent). 

The viscosity of a 3 percent paste 
of cowpea starch, heated at 90 deg. C., 
was initially somewhat higher than 
that of wheat starch and lower than 
that of corn starch, but both cereal 
starches decreased in viscosity as heat- 
ing continued, so that in 30 minutes 
the cowpea starch paste had the highest 
viscosity of the three. Gelatinization, 
as measured by the point at which 
maximum viscosity is reached in a 
constantly agitated 3 percent paste, is 
slower in cowpea starch than in cereal 
starches. Because of its relatively small 
viscosity variation over a wide tempera- 
ture range cowpea starch (or the cow- 
pea) should be useful in textile sizing. 
In actual trials cowpeas proved effective 
as a thickener in calico printing. 


Digest from “Starch From the Cowpea,” by 
J. L. Sarin and M. H. Qureshi, Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 33, 640, 1941. 


Physical Nature of Starch 


WHEN sTarcHu is peptized by alkali or 
by any other peptizing agent, and the 
agent is removed, the starch is precipi- 
tated as a mushy paste. This reversion 
of peptized starch to a less soluble state 
is called retrogradation. It is faster and 
more complete at low than at high tem- 
peratures. Skinning of boiled starch 
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paste by evaporation is a case of sur- 
face retrogradation. Autoclaved starch 
solutions retrograde on standing, and 
retrogradation is faster the higher the 
starch concentration. Alkali-peptized 
starch does not retrograde on standing, 
nor by freezing or evaporation. 

Precipitation of starch from pastes 
or solutions involves retrogradation, and 
the precipitated starch will not dissolve 
to its former degree of dispersion, even 
after being autoclaved. High acidity fa- 
vors retrogradation, but when acidity is 
high enough (pH less than 3) hydrolysis 
of the starch lessens the quantity of 
precipitate by forming soluble products. 
Starches which have been solubilized 
by dextrinization, oxidation or ethyla- 
tion do not retrograde readily. They 
do not skin easily and if a skin does 
form it can be redissolved. 

These and other aspects of starch 
behavior indicate that the affinity of 
starch for water is opposed by the 
stronger association forces acting be- 
tween starch molecules. Hydration, 
therefore, can be carried past the gel 
stage to the colloidal solution stage only 
with extreme difficulty, and such a col- 
loidal solution retrogrades easily. A dis- 
sociating force stronger than that of 
water is needed to solubilize starch. 


Digest from “Physical Aspects of Starch 
Behavior,” by Thomas J. Schoch, Cereal 
Chemistry Vol. 18, 121, 1941. 
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Improve the quality of your stainless 
products with COOPER “Lustracast” 
Stainless Steel Castings, Fittings, 
Valves. 

The exclusive “Lustracast” process 
gives COOPER products a brighter, 
CLEANER, more passive surface 
which in turn increases the practical 
utility, life and saleability of your 
products. 

Investigate these definitely BETTER 
Stainless Castings, Fittings, Valves. 


The COOPER 


Alloy Foundry Co. 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Flash-Pak Pasteurizer 


New stainless steel construction developed for sanitary processing of foods 
Delivers controlled flash pasteurization without harm to 


Adaptable to hot bottling and canning. 
Write Research Department for full details. 


CHESTER DAIRY SUPPLY COMPANY 


Sanitary Heat Exchangers 





Chester, Pa. 
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STOP THAT SILENT 
THIEF, BACTERIAL 
CONTAMINATION... 


Use HTH Products 
to Prevent Spoilage 
Losses, Guard Purity 


that bacterial contamination causes real dol- 
lars and cents losses both in spoilage and in 
hard-won customer acceptance. Food plant 
Operators need not risk such losses, how- 
ever, when effective bacteria control is so 
simple and inexpensive. 


HTH Products (HTH, HTH-15, Lo-Bax) can 
be depended upon for every phase of sani- 
tation throughout the plant. For HTH Prod- 
ucts are chlorine sterilizers in powder form, 
convenient, always full strength. Added to 
water they form quick-acting germicidal 
hypochlorite solutions of any required 
strength to treat all surfaces which may 
need decontaminating. HTH Products are 
effective, easy to use, so economical they can 
be applied freely throughout the plant. 








Write us for literature showing how HTH 
Products can help.combat the spoilage prob- 
lem in your particular plant. 


Use HTH Products...In milk storage tanks, 
tank trucks, etc. 





Use HTH Products...In cooling tank water 
in canneries. 





4 Use HTH Products...In alfdepartments of 
‘® meat packing plants. #7” 


HEHEHE PRODUCTS 





tHe MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS iwc.) 60 € 42ND sT.. NEW YORK, N.Y §f 


HTH PRODUCTS (HTH, HTH-15 and LO-BAX)...NUFOS...DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS... AMMONIA, AN- 
HYDROUS and AQUA. .. CAUSTIC SODA...SODA ASH... BICARBONATE OF SODA...LIQUID CHLORINE ... 
BLEACHING POWDER... PH-PLUS...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 


@ Food and beverage plants alike often find. 





Tin Supplies 
(Continued from page 50) 





tin mines falling into enemy hands. 

Nearly half this Straits tin output is 
obtained by dredges. This ore is 
smelted in Malaya and is 99.9 percent 
pure. 


Bolivian Ore Not So Rich 


In South America, the position of 
the ore renders it necessary to tunnel 
into the sides of the Andes mountains 
for it, chiefly at the Patino and Enter- 
prises Consolidated, Inc., mines in 
Bolivia. Here the concentration of tin 
in the ore is only 60 percent, and even 
less, and the ore has to be transported 
to the Chile coast for export. 

In Nigeria the ore is obtained out of 
the mountain gravels by — dredges, 
hydraulic elevators, centrifugal gravel 
pumps and dragline bucket elevators 
with power from local hydroelectric 
power plants. The tin content of 
African ore is higher than that of South 
American—averaging over 70 percent. 
It is not at present smelted in Nigeria. 

American industry uses about 75,000 
tons of tin per year, mainly from 
Malaya, and Britain about 35,000 tons, 
mainly from Nigeria and _ Bolivia. 
Thus the British Empire can meet the 
tin needs of the two great democracies, 
providing transport is available, and 
her allies and neutral countries can 
make up the balance required for war 
purposes, thus “cornering” the market. 
Britain is, of course, in a position to 
export tin plate. 


Old Cans Salvaged 


The salvage of old cans is now an im- 
portant branch of the tin plate indus- 
try, but the cans must be baled and 
compressed before puddled in the blast 
furnace, or dangerous voids are caused 
in the puddled mass. 

The British tin-plate industry con- 
tinues to improve and develop despite 
wartime handicaps, for here, as in 
South Africa and elsewhere, the can- 
ning industry is urgently being ex- 
panded as a means of storing food. 
Metal cans are a safeguard against war 
gases in a gas attack. 

The British canning industry in- 
creased its consumption of tin plate in 
1940 by over 53 percent, with a record 
pack of 1,660,000,000 cans. But the 
British Ministry of Supply stated in 
February, 1941, that tin plate produc- 
tion will have to be _ progressively 
reduced to 25 percent below recent 
figures. This would chiefly affect the 
export business, for the Ministry 
recently ordered 250,000 cans of soup 
for emergency use, and reserve stocks 
of up to 600,000 cans for vulnerable 
areas. THE END. 
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Pectin Decomposition 
(Continued from page 46) 





the strength of jellies dropped off very 
rapidly; and, in the second case, where 
inversion was supposed to precede 
evaporation, the jellies had a more 
uniform strength, it was considered that 
perhaps complete solution of the sugar 
rather than inversion was important in 
preparing cranberry sauce in order to 
improve its quality. 


Factors in Pre-cook Mixing 


Careful stirring or mixing for two 
minutes improved the strength of jelly 
by about 20 percent over that of jellies 
prepared by dumping sugar and juice 
together and heating before mixing 
takes place. With increase in mixing 
temperature there was a definite de- 
crease in strength. When a prepared 
invert sirup was used to replace part 
of the cane sugar, the strength decreased 
slightly as more invert sugar was added. 
The pH of the jellies to which invert 
sugar was added varied slightly from 
that ofthe others despite an attempt at 
careful adjustment.. None of the jellies 
equaled in high strength or low synere- 
sis value the jellies made from the cold 
mix which had been carefully stirred. 
The value of thorough, mechanical, 
pre-cook mixing under industrial con- 
ditions is indicated. It is essential to 
remove any possibility of incomplete 
solution of sugar which may cause 
local precipitation of cranberry pectin 
and consequently loss of jelly strength. 


Effect of Aging 


The cranberry produces a_ slow-set 
jelly. Actual setting time for jellies 
of preferred commercial strength values 
will approximate one and one-half hours. 
It was found that jellies increased in 
strength by as much as 50 percent dur- 
ing the first week of storage at 80 deg. 
F. Syneresis values remained constant 
with aging, varying slightly with the 
variety of berry. As indicated in Fig. 2, 
an increase in invert sugar occurs as 
aging takes place. This cannot be con- 
sidered to have any influence on jelly 
values. 

Conclusion 


It would appear from this summary 
that the inversion of sugar deserves 
no consideration in cranberry sauce 
manufacture. Hydrolysis of pectin 
should not be confused with inversion 
(hydrolysis) of sugar. If strength and 
low syneresis values are to be main- 
tained in cranberry sauce jellies, every 
consideration should be given the pre- 
vention of hydrolysis (decomposition) 
of pectin. Any prolonged period at 
temperatures above 180 deg. F. should 
be avoided. 
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The careful control of extraction 
conditions in order to preserve pectin 
values as indicated by viscosity 1s un- 
doubtedly more important than any 
regulation of the jelly-cook in cran- 


berry cause manufacture. 
: THE END 


Ice Cream Sales 
(Continued from page 54) 





income less than $500 (the lowest in- 
come group) were more than half those 
purchased by the “base families.” As 
receipts increased from $1,200 to 
$5,000, quantities purchased decreased 
some 40 percent. Families with over 
$5,000 annually (the highest income 
group) purchased less evaporated milk 
than those in the lowest income group. 

Income affects butter sales in a dis- 
tinctly different manner. Families at 
the “base” level purchase slightly over 
twice as much butter as those in the 
lowest income group. ‘Those earning 
the most consume only 41.8 percent 
more than the “base families.” As 
compared with ice cream, a relatively 
large change in family annual income 
causes a relatively small change in 
butter purchases. 

Sales of ice cream are more respon- 
sive to income than those of most other 
dairy products. ‘The “base families” 
purchase five times more ice cream 
than do those in the lowest income 
level. As earnings rise from $1,200 to 
$1,750, ice cream purchases increase 
25 percent. Purchases of families hav- 
ing the highest annual income are 
more than twice those of the “base 
families.” As compared with butter, 
a relatively small change in annual 
family income causes a relatively large 
change in ice cream consumption. 

Regular temperature fluctuations, 
occurring during the year, naturally 
cause seasonal changes in ice cream con- 
sumption. No authentic data measur- 
ing these variations are available. Since 
production data can be considered as 
showing consumption of commercial 
ice cream rather accurately, monthly 
variations in production of factory ice 
cream, based on various reports of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics of 
the U.S.D.A. and the Federal Reserve 
Board, have been investigated to 
determine the seasonal variations in ice 
cream consumption. The investiga- 
tion, summarized in Fig. 2, indicates a 
gradual shift in ice cream eating habits 
of American urban consumers. 

Monthly production has been cal- 
culated as percentage of annual produc- 
tion in three different periods: an early 
one, from 1919 up to and including 
1921;.a middle one, from 1930 through 
1933; and a recent one, from 1937 
through 1939. 


1941 


In recent years, winter sales of icc 
cream have been increasing, so that 


. summer purchases represent less of the 


year’s total consumption. Forty-seven 
percent of the average annual produc- 
tion of the first period was during June, 
July and August. During the summer 
of the second and third periods, respec- 
tively, 43 and 40 percent of the annual 
production were manufactured. Pro- 
portionately little ice cream was purt- 
chased during the winter of the early 
twenties; consumption was _ primarily 
confined to the summer. Consump- 
tion in July (the highest month) was 
54 times greater than in December. 
Twenty-one and one-half percent of 
the annual production was in the cooler 
half of the year from October through 
March. July production was 34 times 
larger than that in December (the 
lowest month) in the recent period, 
and approximately 31 percent of the 
annual production was in the cooler 
half of the year. 

Ice cream production has become 
more uniform throughout the year. 
Education, promotion and advertising 
stressing the food value and desirability 
of ice cream in the diet, regardless of the 
season, may have caused a gradual shift 
in ice cream eating habits. Further 
uniformity in monthly takings of ice 
cream may be brought about by greater 
support of organized educational and 
promotional work on the part of the 
industry. 

Yearly and monthly changes are not 
the only ones in ice cream consump- 
tion. There are also day-to-day 
changes. The daily variations in ice 
cream sales were reported on the basis 
of an extensive study in a 1932 Cornell 
University bulletin.* Daily sales of ice 
cream, computed as percentages of the 
total weekly sales, are shown below, 


taken from the Cornell bulletin. 
Day of Percent of 
the week average 
IN Solid haa are laren alee 22. 
PE ee eae 105.5 
pO Se eee 86. 
BR [O Ee 87.3 
NI gogo ac6 4 G06. oo 86.4 
(PMI a asa sa oi ces & oxaabah ae 87.4 
NOE along’ ico) dial kn ee « 124.6 


In addition to the regular changes in 
consumption of factory-produced ice 
cream there are irregular, short time 
fluctuations caused by abrupt changes 
in temperature. These are most 
common during the fall and spring. 


References 


1. E. E. Vial, Ice Cream Consumption and 
Consumers’ Purchasing Power, The Dairy 
Situation, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U.S.D.A., July, 1940, p. 9. 

2. Milo Perkins, The Challenge of Under- 
consumption, Federal Surplus Commodity Corp. 
U.S.D.A., February, 1940. 

3. M. B. Bond, The Marketing of Milk 
Through Ice Cream, Cornell University Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station Bulletin 546, 
December, 1932. 
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Insight to Sound Finance 


APPLIED BUSINESS FINANCE. By Ed- 
mond E. Lincoln. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42d St., New 
York, N. Y. 1941. 930 pages; 64x94 in.; 
cloth. Price, $4.50. 


Every executive and would-be execu- 
tive in the food industries could spend 
some time profitably in an easy chair 
with his pipe and this book. This is true 
not alone because experience-proved 
business policies and practices are out- 
lined, but because of the great wealth of 
information on the history of business 
successes and failures and the tremen- 
dous amount of statistics pointing the 
finger to significant trends in American 
business. ‘There are no less than 248 
tables, each of which tells a story. The 
author has done an effective job of 
telling what is going on, and why, in 
the business world, and he has backed 
up his statements with data which 
prove them. 

One who knows nothing about busi- 
ness practices and policies can learn 
much from the book. As can most ex- 
perienced and successful business men. 


For, as the author points out, many a 
successful business executive, including 
even one-time “geniuses,” have wrecked 
their enterprises and lost their prestige 
because they violated one or more 
fundamental principles of sound busi- 
ness finance. 

Now in its fifth edition, this work has 
been revised and enlarged. The first 
edition developed out of a pioneering 
course given by the author as required 
work to all students of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Adminis- 
tration some 20 years ago. In presenting 
the material, the author is primarily 
concerned with policies and principles 
of long run significance. And the every- 
day problems of business are discussed, 
rather than the unusual and spectacular. 
The purpose is to stress those problems 
common to all industrial concerns, 
both manufacturing and selling, with 
particular reference to enterprises of 
moderate size. The aim is to show how 
financial difficulties can be measurably 
avoided and to help keep the patient 
well, rather than merely discuss the 
“diseases” resulting from bad manage- 
ment. 








Figure 690.—TROWEL TYPE MIXER—BELT OR MOTOR DRIVEN 


The “Unique” Trowel Type Mixer has been improved to the point 


where iis performance can be predicted (not hoped for) in advance of 


the first batch. 


problem of mixing unheated shortening, (any good hydrogenated fat), 
with flour for the production of prepared flours for doughnuts, biscuits 
of every nature, cakes of all kinds, rolls, muffins, pancakes, waffles, 
cookies and pastries: and for intimately associating oils and liquids 
with dry powders for the production of bakery, household, confectionery 
and creamery aids such as meringues, fondants, creamed powders, 


custards, pudd'ngs, sauces, soft drink powders, chocolate milk, sweetened 


cocoa, etc. Give us the problem and we will provide the answer. 


ROBINSON Piscssctat. 
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In the food industry it is the final answer to the 








Most mistakes in financial manage- 
ment, the author points out, probably 


arise from poor judgment or from fail- 
ure to guess the future far enough ahead 
to enable management to ride with the 
trends instead of bucking them. Poor 
judgment may arise from lack of ade- 
quate historical background. Failure to 
guess the future may come from igno- 
tance as to current trends. This book 
helps to remove from the mind of the 
reader those two primary causes for 
failure. 


Corrosiveness of Cleaners 


THE CORROSIVE EFFECT OF 
CHLORINE AND LYE SOLUTIONS ON 
METALS USED IN DAIRY EQUIP- 
MENT. By H. S. Haller, F. M. Grant and 
C. J. Babcock. Published by U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture as Technical Bul- 
letin No. 756, January 1941. 28 pages; 
54x94; paper. Price, 5 cents; tor sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washing- 
ton, D; C, 


Results are given for the effect that 
three types of chlorine solutions have 
upon the weights of 14 different metals 
and alloys under various conditions. 
The tarnishing effect on the metal strips 
is also included. Data are given on the 
dissipation or losses in strength of the 
chlorine solutions, when stored under 
various conditions, when in contact with 
the metals during the corrosion experi- 
ments and when used as a sanitary wash 
for udders. 

The resistance to corrosion on 14 dif- 
ferent metals by lye solutions is given 
for three different strengths of sodium 
hydroxide. 


Help on Industrial Health 


INDUSTRIAL HEALTH PRACTICES. 
Report of a Survey of 2,064 Industrial 
Establishments. Issued by National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, 14 West 49 St. 
New York, N. Y., 1941. 76 pages; 6x84 
in.; paper. Price, $0.50. (Free to NAM 
members.) 


Of special significance in the present 
emergency is this industrial health 
report based on surveys in over 2,000 
plants employing 2,000,000 workers. 
Accident-prevention and health-program 
work by both industrial leaders and the 
medical profession has progressed rapidly 
in recent years, with 43 percent of the 
plants reporting that they had estab- 
lished health services within the past 
decade. 

Physical-examination policies, insur- 
ance premiums and factory health pro- 
grams of these companies, with com- 
plete tables and classifications, are 
particularly interesting. 

Much valuable information regarding 
the value, and cost of health programs 
is revealed in the studv. 
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PATENTS 





Vitamin B:i Content of Yeast Increased by 
Placing Yeast in Water Extract of Rice 
Polish and Rice Bran for Period of 15 to 
60 Min.—Alfred S. Schultz, Bronx, N. Y., to 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,243,129. May 27. 1941. 


Hop Extract Obtained by Using Isopropanol 
as Solvent—Lyndon D. Wood to National 
Hops Laboratories, Ine., Chicago, Ill. No. 
2,243,148. May 27, 1941. 


Sugar Moistened With Solution of Potas- 
sium Phosphate and Sprinkled With Powdered 


Organic Minerals Normally Present in 
Sigar Beets—Volkmar Klopfer, Dresden, 
Germany. No. 2,243,381. May 27, 1941. 


Sparkling Beverage Made From Outer Por- 
tions of Rice Grains Containing Fat, Pro- 
teins and Inorganic Substances Not Desired 
in Sake Brewing—Katsuichiro Takakishi, 
oe, Hawaii. No. 2,243,513. May 27, 
1941. 


Cherries Pitted and Stemmed by Mechanical 
Means—Albert Kok, San Jose, Calif. No. 
2,243,530. May 27, 1941. 


Liquids Sterilized at Temperatures Below 


80 Deg. C. by Passage Between Surfaces of. 


Two Closely Spaced Concentric Tubes Made 
From Different Metals—Wincenty Matzka, 
Grasse, France. No. 2,242,761. May 27, 1941. 


Bakery Products Made to Have as Dough 
Ingredient Ether Extractive of Egg Yolk 
Containing Egg Fat and Yolk-Lecitho-Vitel- 
lin in Relatively Pure State—Jacob Freilich, 
New York, and Charles N. Frey, Scarsdale, 
N. Y., to Standard Brands, New York, N. Y. 
No. 2,243,860. June 3, 1941. 


Egg Product Made to Contain Proportion of 
Reaction Product Between Metaphosphoric 
Acid and Polyhydroxy Alcohol Derivative— 
Morris Katzman, to The Emulsol Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. No. 2,243,867. June 3, 1941. 


Angel-food Type of Cake Made to Have as 
Ingredient Reaction Product of Metaphos- 
phoric Acid With an Alcohol Containing at 
Least Four Carbon Atoms—Morris Katzman, 
to The .Emulsol Corp., Chicago, Ill. No. 
2,243,868. June 3, 1941. 


Doughnut Machine Made to Have a Plural 
Number of Laterally Spaced Dough Dis- 
pensing and Forming Devices—David A. 
Sandin, St. Paul, Minn. No. 2,244,854. 
June 10, 1941. 


Yeast Propagated in Continuous Manner as 
Mash is Made to Flow Downwardly and 
Upwardly in Predetermined Path While 
Fresh Air and Seed Yeast are Introduced 
Into Liquid Under Its Level—Eugen Stitch, 
ate” Germany. No. 2,244,902. June 


Iee Cream Cones Centered, Filled and 
Mechanically Held in Place in Basket For 
Inverted Dipping—Edwin L. Elwell, Balti- 
more, Md., to Eskimo Pie Corp., Bloom- 
field, N. J. No. 2,245,071. June 10, 1941. 


Mayonnaise and Similar Emulsion Prod- 
ucts Made in Continuous Manner on Modi- 
fied Colloid Mili—William A. McLean, to 
Geneva Processes, Inc., Geneva, N. Y. Nos. 
eet oes and 2,248,886. June 10, and July 
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Dough Rounder Surfaces Dried With Air 
Blast to Prevent Sticking of Dough—wWil- 
bur Lockwood, Indianapolis, Ind. No. 2,- 
245,284. June 10, 1941. * 


Starch Conversion Sirup Product Changed 
From Liquid to Solidified Mass by Cooling 
from 135 Deg. C. to 5 Deg. C. in Direct 
Contact With Water—James F. Walsh, 
Yonkers, N. Y., to American Maize-Products 
Co. No. 2,245,309. June 10, 1941. 


Fish Eviscerated, Slitted and Cleaned in 
Continuous Manner by Mechanical Means 
—Paul Danielsson, to Aktiebolaget Gerh. 
Arehns Mekaniska Verkstad, Stockholm, 
Sweden. No. 2,245,329. June 10, 1941. 


Fish Beheaded and Made Ready for Further 
Dressing Treatment in Continuous Manner 
by Mechanical Means—Paul Danielsson, 
to Aktiebolaget Gerh. Arehns Mekanska 
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Verkstad, Stockholm, Sweden. No. 2,245,- 
330. June 10, 1941. 


Vitamin D2 Concentrate Made by Dispers- 
ing Butter Fat Containing Activated Ergos- 
terol in Evaporated Milk Pricr to Canning 
and Sterilizing—Reginald C. Sherwood, St. 
Paul, and Charles G. Ferrari, Minneapolis, 
Minn., to General Mills, Inc. No. 2,245,- 
418. June 10, 1941. 


Ice Creams, Fluid Custards and the Like 
Frozen in Continuous Manner—Charles 
Erickson and Erick Spellman, New York, 
N. Y. Reissue No. 21,827. June 17, 1941. 


Milk Curd for Cheese Making Containing 
Only Portion of Whey Run Into Molding 
Vat Having False Bottom to Withstand 
Pressure Applied to Surface of Curd for 
Removal of Remaining Whey and Forming 
of Plurality of Individual Cheeses of Uni- 
form Dimensions—Raymond Miollis, Elm- 
bry Park, Ill. Reissue 21,834. June 17, 
1941. 


Perishable Foods Protected Against De- 
terioration by Covering Surfaces With 
Jelly-Like Coating Containing Bactericidal 
Pectinate—Arnold C. Dickinson, Lunen- 
burg, Mass., and Philip Bliss Myers, Scars- 
dale, N. Y. to Sardik, Inc., Jersey City, 
N. J. No. 2,246,576. June 17, 1941. 


Meat Animal Carcasses Boned During Rigor 


Mortis—Beverly E. Williams and Leon L. 
Cadwell, to Industrial Patents Corp., Chi- 
cago, Ill. No. 2,245,631. June 17, 1941. 


Grains Cleaned and Graded During, Pdssage 

Over Screen Having Elongated ‘Slots in 

Direction of Its Longitudinal Movement and 

Crosswise to Direction of Its Transverse 

Movement—Ovie N. Christopherson, Minne- 

Yt Minn. No. 2,245,650. June 17, 
41. 


Canadian Patents 


Bottles Sealed With Cap of Stretched Poly- 
vinyl Acetal Resin Which Shrinks When 
Warmed—Bruno von Zychlinski, to Dr. Alex- 
ander Wacker, Gesellschaft fiir Elektro- 
chemische Industrie G.m.b.H., Munich, Ger- 
many. No. 395,923. April 15, 1941. 


Baking Quality of Dough Estimated by De- 
termining Ratio of Elastic Modulus to Vis- 
cosity Modulus in Samples Having Same 
Elastic Modulus—Philip Halton, St. Albans, 
County of Herts, England. No. 395,949. 
April 22, 1941. 


Cooked Pancakes Rolled and Packed With 
Liquid Sauce in Cylindrical Container— 
Alphonse Roart, Philadelphia, Pa. No. 395,- 
962. April 22, 1941. 


Flour Settled and Compacted in Bags on 
Vibrating Table Having Both Vertical and 
Horizontal Components of Vibration—Helmer 
Anderson, to General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 
Minn. No. 396,011. April 22, 1941. 


Coffee Roasted in Partial Vacuum by Light 
and Heat From Incandescent Electric Light 
Source in Non-oxidizing Gas Freed From 
Berries During Heating—Geo. G. Griffin, Chi- 
cago, Ill. No. 396,293. May 6, 1941. 


Sausage Casings Reversed by Securing Side 
Wall Near Shorter End Against Open Tube 
and Threading Remainder of Casing Over 
Itself by Hydraulic Means—Harry A. Scheru- 
bel, to Industrial Patents Corp., Chicago, 
Ill. No. 396,869. May 6, 1941. 


Frozen Fish Encased in Airtight Non- 
cracking Ice Glaze Containing an Edible 
Solute to Lower Freezing Point—Harry R. 
Beard, Vancouver, and C. A. Hedreen, Se- 
attle, Wash., to Canadian Fishing Co., Ltd., 
Vancouver, B. C. No. 396,434. ay 6, 1941. 


Pastry Cloths Made With Collapsible Frame 
to Aid Movement From Place to Place in 
Bakeshop Makeup Department—Ebenhard S. 
Gandrud, Owatonna, Minn. No. 396,456. 
May 13, 1941. 

Coconut Mass First Dried in a Container 
Under Air Pressure; then in Same Container 


Not Under Pressure—Archie Stirling Glen, 
Sydney, New South Wales. No. 396,457. 


ay 13, 1941. 
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OF SAVING WITH 


REFRIGERATION 








Because Brunner condensing units 
are efficient and dependable, they 
are favorites in the food industries 
for every type of refrigeration ap- 
plication. The improved construc- 
tion and engineering features assure 
positive performance regardless of 
the working conditions. Precision 
machining of all moving parts, 
bronze bearings, automatic over- 
load protection are but a few of the 
extras in Brunner units that provide 
real savings in operation. Brunner 
condensing units are available from 
¥% to 25 tons of refrigeration. Each 
unit carries Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories approval and the U. L. Seal. 
Brunner Manufacturing Co. 
Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR THE “INSIDE STORY”. 
BRUNNER SUPERIORITY ILLUS- 
TRATED POINT BY POINT. 


on 
54 ving 


BRUNNER 


CONDENSING UNITS 
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in the Synthesis and 


Production of Pure Vitamins 


Discoveries and advances in the vitamin field made by Merck chemists and their collabo- 
rators have continually emphasized the outstanding réle played by Merck & Co. Inc. 
in the development of these vitally important substances. 

The following chronologic review briefly describes the contributions of Merck & Co. Inc. 
in making available many of these essential factors in pure form: 


1934 Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S. P.) was made available by Merck & Co. Inc. 
1936 Vitamin B was synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories. 


1937 Vitamin B, Merck (Thiamine Hydrochloride U.S.P.) was made available in 
commercial quantities. 


1938 Nicotinic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) became commercially available. 


1938 Vitamin B2 Merck (Riboflavin) was the second pure crystalline vitamin to reach 
commercial production during that year. 


1938 Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was identified and synthesized by Merck chemists 
and their collaborators in other laboratories. 


1939 Vitamin Bo was synthesized in the Merck Research Laboratories. 
1940 Vitamin Bo Hydrochloride Merck became available in commercial quantities. 
1940  Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) was made commercially available. 


1940 2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck, a pure chemical having marked Vitamin K FINE CHEMICALS FOR THE 
activity, became available in commercial quantities. 


1940 Pantothenic Acid, the most recently synthesized member of the Vitamin B Com- 
plex, was identified and synthesized by Merck chemists and their collaborators. 


1940 Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory, a | 65 ay et active form of Panto- ™ / ( ) / ( ) % 
thenic Acid, was made commercially available by Merck & Co. Inc. 


PROFESSIONS AND INDUSTRY SINCE 





MERCK & CO. Ine. Manufacturing Chemists RAHWAY, N. J. 


NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA . ST. LOUIS . In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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FORMULA NO. 209 
Soy Noodles 
Flour, spring wheat......... 117 Ib. 
Soy flour, full fat.......... 13 Ib. 
| Ee 24 Ib. 
Was x pred oes Vl eoeee. 24 Ib 
Yield, dry noodles.......... 135 Ib 


Mix soy flour with wheat flour, then 
proceed as with regular noodles. 


Formula from A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 


FORMULA NO. 210 
Southern Loaf 

Veal trimmings............. 40 |b. 
Mock srmmmmings.......... 05+: 20 Ib. 
i” 20 Ib. 
2 Serer 20 Ib. 
Dry milk solids.......... —o~ be an 
CN GOR 6's oo 4 Ib. 
on EOE ESSE EES DOP TE 6 Ib. 
ee aS E EUS aie 5 oz. 
' SEEPS Pas ree 2 oz. 
Ground mustard............ 3 oz. 
en ED OT ee Ree 2 oz. 
Te eee 3 Ib. 
Quick cure. (See Formula No. 

BR) caine + Redan w rs’ 1 qt. 


Grind and chop the usual way, add- 
ing ice, cure, dry milk and seasoning 
while chopping. Then place in mixer 
and add whole olives and pimientos 
cut into suitable size. Mix well. Place 
in greased pans and bake at 200 to 
250 deg. F. for 24 to 3 hours, depend- 
ing on size of pan. 

When cool can be stuffed in am- 
ber artificial casings. 


Formula from Dry Milk Institute 


FORMULA NO. 


Pilot Bread 
Flour (straight soft winter). . 196 Ib. 
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Sy Sea Seer 14 Ib. 
A en 16 Ib. 
eae ear reat 8 gal. 


Dissolve salt in water at 110 deg. F. 
in summer; 130 deg. F. in winter. Break 
or beat up lard in the salted water be- 
fore mixing in the sifted flour. 

Much depends on the mixing opera- 
tion. Finished dough must be free from 
lumps or layers of unmixed flour. At 
the same time it must be light, not 
stringy or soggy. 

Sheet or roll to desired thickness with 
as little working or handling of dough 
as possible. 
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Run on a cracker-cutting machine so 
as to make as little scrap as possible. 
Scrap dough does not rework very well. 
Use pilot-bread cutter; either circular 
with a 54-in. diameter or rectangular, 
2-in. wide by 5 in. long. 

Bake in a cracker oven and dry out 
well during baking. Time of baking, 
about 5 min. for a 600-deg. F. oven 
or about 10 min. for a 500-deg. F. oven. 
Time of baking and temperature of 
oven will vary according to thickness 
of bread. 

If a tile-bottomed peel oven is avail- 
able it is preferred. It will make the 
best pilot bread because the tile is 
porous and absorbs moisture from the 
dough to make the bread light and 
flaky. A soapstone hearth is frequently 
used and is better than an iron or 
steel hearth. Oven heat should be 
“solid,” free from “flash” heat. 

The quality of the bread varies with 
the quality of grade of flour used. Also. 
the quantity of water used will vary 
with the absorption value of the flour. 

Name of bread, too, varies with the 
quality. Whether known as “hard tack,” 
“navv and ship bread” or “pilot 
bread,” the manner of making is the 
same; the difference lies largely in grade 
of flour used. 

When taken from oven, the bread 
should be thoroughly kiln or hot-room 
dried before packing into large, air- 
tight, tin cans or cases. For quick con- 
sumption it may be packed in wooden 
barrels or corrugated cartons. 


Formula from American Institute of Baking 


FORMULA NO. 212 
Coconut Oatmeal Cookies 


Fine granulated sugar.......... 2 Ib. 
Light brown sugar............. 2 Ib. 
RS i535 aks cael ok 2 Ib. 
Sar res ie mee k oz. 
i. ft rere 1 Ib. 
WE Sicectewessudsvessns 8 av. 072. 
Serre err ee 3 Ib. 
Baking POWdEr..-.- es cercses 3 072. 
errr rer 2 Ib. 4 oz. 
Shredded coconut ........ 2 Ib. 4 oz. 


Mixing Directions 

Cream sugars, shortening and salt 
together lightly. Use second speed. Add 
whole eggs to above mixture in three 
parts while mixing for 2 minutes on 
second speed. Add water. Mix just 
enough to break up mass, using low 
speed. Sift together the flour and baking 
powder. Blend this mixture with the 
oatmeal and coconut by hand. Add to 
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batter in mixer bowl. Use low speed 
and mix together’for about 1 minute. 

The above directions apply to a 
3-speed machine. On a 4-speed machine, 
use second and third speeds. 


Baking Directions 


Use 18x26-in. sheet pans greased 
with plain shortening. Roll dough a 
little less than 4 in. thick. Cut to de- 
sired shape and size. Bake for 10 to 
12 minutes at 365 to 375 deg. F. 

During production avoid overmixing 
in final stage in mixer. The blend 
will be smoothed out while rolling 
the dough for cutting. Roll on lightly 
floured cooky cloth to prevent sticking 
during cutting. 

Use coconut 1 in. or less in length. 


Formula from General Foods Sales Co., Inc. 


FORMULA NO. 213 


Macaroon Cup Cakes 


MNS Sav6cerseseunatss 5 Ib. 
Granulated sugar.............. 9 Ib. 
Ce EE ie ORR: Xft  eeenn Liha 3 OZ. 
Crédit: O08 (atlas: «oon cecwcee 1 oz 
Vania. Gk8raet: .....6 dca x 1 av. oz 
Macaroon coconut...... 5 Ib. 10 oz. 
WU I a bo 65 nec tceaeod 5 oz. 


Working Directions 

Whip egg whites to a wet peak, but 
not quite as stiff as for angel food. Mix 
4 Ib. of granulated sugar with the salt, 
cream of tartar, and vanilla. Add mix- 
ture to the beaten whites. Do not over- 
beat. Mix remaining 5 Ib. of granulated 
sugar with the macaroon coconut and 
white flour. Fold in gently, either by 
hand or by machine. 


Baking 

Use crinkled parchment cup cake 
liners in standard cup cape pans. Meas- 
ure 15 to 16 oz. per doz. cups. Bake 
approximately 20 to 25 minutes at 350 
deg. F. For variety place pieces of 
candied fruit or nuts on top of the 
batter before baking. 

For commercial production the egg 
whites should be 75 deg. F. Hand 


finishing of mixing is recommended. 
Formula from General Food Sales Co., Inc. 


FORMULA NO. 214 


Canned Smoked Salmon 


The salmon is first dressed, cleaned 
and washed well as soon as practicable 
after being removed from the water. 
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Thermometers have rigid 
STEP-UP 
for remote reading. 
portant than ever to consider all factors bearing on efficient 
processing temperatures. To avoid needless delays and waste, 


stem for direct mount- 
PRODUCTION "$20 
$20 
operation. One factor essential to efficiency in maintaining 
adequate temperature indication should be provided through- 


YOU MOTOCO Indicating 
ing or capillary tubing 
When production schedules crowd the clock it is more im- 
the uniform quality of food products is the regulation of 
out the plant. 


Mortoco Indicating Thermometers keep cost-saving tempera- 
ture facts visible. They have easily read, evenly calibrated 
dials—the indicating head may be mounted where observa- 
tion is most convenient, at some distance, if necessary, from 
where the temperature is taken. 


Let us show you how Moroco Temperature Indication can 
serve you. Folder with illustrations of models, sizes, etc., sent 
on request. Moto Meter Gauge & Equipment Division, The 
Electric Auto-Lite Company, Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


m=mnoraocog 


INDUSTRIAL THERMOMETERS 











When dressing remove heads, tails, fins, 
viscera and some of the scales. After 
partially removing the scales, split into 
two separate sides, after which the 
backbone is removed entirely, but the 
skin is left on. Next the nape is cut 
off as neatly as possible. 

The blood is squeezed out of the 
veins in the belly flaps of pink and 
jack spring salmon in a way similar 
to that practiced in preparing mild- 
cured salmon. However, in the case of 
steelhead salmon, which has _ harder 
bones than the two other varieties, 
the ribs are also removed, cutting 
away as little of the flesh as possible. 
This makes it easier to cut this fish up 
when it is finally packed in cans, and 
also permits more salt to penetrate into 
the sides when they are being brined. 

The brine used is 80 deg. sal. (20 
percent by weight), with an immersion 
of 25 to 30 minutes for the pink 
and jack salmon and from 30 to 40 
minutes for the steelhead. It is good 
practice to chill the brine before use. 
After brining, the sides are allowed 
to drain for a few minutes on a }-in. 
mesh galvanized-wire tray on which they 
are smoked skin down. 

No drying is deemed necessary. 
However, the smokehouse is heated up 
to 100 to 110 deg. F., which results 
in the fairly low relative humidity de- 
sired. The fish are smoked for 24 to 3 
hours at temperatures between 100 to 
110 deg. F., using alder, birch or hem- 
lock sawdust. The fish are cold when 
the smoking process begins, and due 
to the relatively low temperature and 
short smoking period they are not 
cooked at all, but merely softened to 
the extent that it makes them rather 
difficult to handle. .As soon as the 
smoking is finished, the sides are cooled 
back down to 35 to 38 deg. F. 

After cooling, the sides are cut into 
steaks about 14 in. thick and packed 
vertically in 1-Ib. oval cans. The cans 
are then exhausted, with the lids 
left on loosely, for about 12 minutes 
at 210 deg. F., and after sealing are 
cooked for 14 hours at 240 deg. F., 
followed by immediate cooling. 


Formula from P. A. Sunderland, Pacific Fish- 
eries Experimental Station, Prince Rupert, B. C. 


FORMULA NO. 215 


Pineapple Marmalade 


This is prepared from grated pine- 
apple and green sour apples (say, 40 Ib. 
of the former and 10 Ib. of the latter). 
Chop the apples and simmer gently with 
3 gal. of water for 30 minutes. Then 
pass through a filter. Add 1 gal. of 
water to the juice and run into a steam 
pan; add an amount of sugar equal in 
weight to the fruit (i.e., 50 Ib.) and 
bring to boiling point. Cut off the 
steam and allow to stand for five 
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FOOD ENRICHMENT is moving at a fast and furious 


clip. But because we were in there “pitching” right 
from the start—with “Crystalline B, Winthrop”, 
“Crystalline Vitamin C” and plenty of practical in- 
formation to aid in solving individual problems—we’re 
high in the win column with many food producers! 

Now we've put another 
strike right across the plate— 
“B-E-T-S”, tablets combin- 
ing vitamin B,, nicotinic 
acid and iron in recom- 
mended relation for enrich- 








WINTHROP 
GV 
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ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO— 


Special Markets Division 
WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ment of flour products. For cakes, tod—simply drop a 
“B-E-T-S” tablet into the water or milk; dissolves in a 
minute or less,““B-E-T- S” eliminate weighing and waste of 
enrichment nutrients—call for no ¢hangein formula— 
make enrichment easy, accufateys at the sdme time, eco- 
nomical. Assure minimunr# irichment ddss‘sio baking. 

Achievements such as th ay , established Win- 
throp Special Markets Division as a fests #ource of 
information and supply for any enrichment program. 
Write us now. Stocks always available at convenient 
points for quick delivery. Latest price schedules sent 
on request. 
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7 Perchloron® 


with 70% available chlorine 


Here’s an efficient and inexpensive way 
to aid in stopping food contamination due 
to micro-organisms present on processing 
equipment. Sanitize with Perchloron, the 
concentrated calcium hypochlorite powder 
that contains over 70% available chlorine. 


Perchloron is economical to use, because 
of its quick germicidal action at low con- 
centrations. One-half teaspoon of Per- 
chloron to 1% gallons of water makes a 200 
p-p-m. available chlorine solution which 
will effectively sanitize your equipment .. . 
containers, conveyors, picking tables, vats, 
blanchers, pasteurizers, fillers, etc. 


Perchloron solutions, even at such low 
concentrations, are an efficient aid in con- 
trolling bacteria and yeasts; and they don’t 
harm the odor or flavor of food products 






*Trademork Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


PEN 
MAN 


NSYLVANIA SALT 


igs wie aa 





which are handled in sanitized utensils. 


Milk and ice cream plants use Per- 
chloron to help kill bacteria . . . creameries 
and cheese factories to aid in preventing 
off-flavors in butter or gassy cheese... 
beverage plants to help control yeasts... 
canning, preserving, baking and candy 
companies to aid in avoiding bacterial 
spoilage, to deodorize fluid wastes, etc. 


Quickly dissolved in water, Perchloron 
is easily applied to food processing equip- 
ment by flow, spray or immersion methods. 
It’s dustless and keeps its strength when 
stored in closed containers. Comes in 5 lb. 
cans with airtight covers, 9 to the case; or 
in 100 Ib. drums. 


Write for information and service help 
on your sanitizing problems. 


Oeter 5 


1059 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
New York ¢ Chicago St. Louis * Pittsburgh * Wyandotte * Tacoma 
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minutes. Filter (or skim well) and add 
the grated pineapple. Gently boil to 
223 to 2234 deg. F. Add color to im- 
part the required shade. Fill at about 
200 deg. F. 

See also General Directions, Formula 


No. 205. 


Formula from H. B. Cronshaw, London, 


England. 
Republication rights reserved. 


FORMULA NO. 216 


Lemon Jelly Marmalade 


Here the process is the same as for 
ordinary jelly marmalade. About one- 
third of the lemon peel is shredded, 
the rest being employed for making 
candied peel or for other purposes. 

See also General Directions, Formula 
No. 205. 


Formula from H. B. Cronshaw, London, 
England. 
Republication rights reserved. 


FORMULA NO. 217 


Tangarine Marmalade 


This is made in much the same 
way as ordinary jelly marmalade. About 
one-third of the orange dummies used 
should be tangarines. 

See also General Directions, Formula 
No. 205. 

Formula from H. B. Cronshaw, 


England. 
Republication rights reserved. 


London, 


FORMULA NO. 218 


Apple-raspberry Juice 
A New Product 
Percent 
Apple juice, natural—Baldwin, 


Northern Spy, Cortland Blend 75.8 
Black Bristol raspberry juice.... 10.2 


Purple raspberry juice.......... 10.2 
Re anee ers Hee RA Pkt 3.8 
100.0 

Directions 


Freeze the whole raspberries with 
10 percent added sugar. Press in fall 
in an ordinary apple juice press im- 
mediately before pressing apples. Blend 
freshly pressed apple juice with rasp- 
berry juice, strain, deaerate, flash pas- 
teurize, fill hot into No. 2 tall (30-oz.) 
cans lined with “berry” enamel, or 
into hot bottles; close and lay on side 
for 3 minutes. Cool in cold water. 
Apple juice should be prepared accord- 
ing to Circular No. 181 by the New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva, N. Y. 

Formula from C. §S. Pederson and H. G. 


Beattie, New York State Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 
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